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CURRENT TOPICS. 


We venture to draw attention to the series of articles on 
the practical working of the new Order 30, as to compulsory 
summons for directions, the first of which appears in our issue 
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tor to another (Bankruptcy Act, 1883, s. 48) frequently 
raises difficulties in practice, as the invalidity of the conveyance 
upon the state of mind of the debtor, and not upon the 
circumstance that certain creditors are in fact preferred. Where 
there is no special indication of the motive which influenced | 
him, it is natural to judge of his intention by the actual result, 
and the advantage given to the creditors taking under the con- 
veyance may be sufficient proof that this advantage was the 
motive which influenced the debtor. Butif he is exposed at the 
time of the conveyance to some special penalty or liability 
which the conveyance will avert, it is possible to attribute 
the conveyance to the desire of the debtor to save himself 
rather than to an intention to give an undue preference. This 
was recognized in Ex parte Taylor (35 W. R. 148, 18 Q. B. D. 
295), where the debtor had misappropriated bonds which had 
been allowed by trustees to. be in his custody, and shortly before 
his bankruptcy gave the trustees a mortgage on part of his 
property as an indemnity against any liability they might have 
incurred. It was held that the bankrupt’s dominant motive in 
creating the mortgage was, not to prefer the trustees, but to 
save himself from exposure. A similar decision has been given 
recently by the Court of Appeal in New, Prance, § Garrard’s 
Trustees v. Hunting (45 W.R. 577; 1897, 2 Q. B. 19). Ono of 
~ the debtors, Paaycz, had committed various breaches of trust, 
- and, two days before the bankruptcy of the firm, he conveyed 
| property to trustees, upon trust to raise thereout a specified sum 
of money and apply it in making good the breaches of trust. 
The deed recited that he was desirous of rectifying the breaches 
+ of trust and of shielding himself as far as possible from liability 
for proceedings in-respect of them. It was held that, although 
the result of the deed was to give a preference to the cestuis que 
trust over the other creditors, yet the dominant motive in the 
mind of the bankrupt was to avert the punishment to which he 
had ex himself, and hence the conveyance was not im- 


peachable. 


Tue case of New, Prance, §& Garrard’s Trustee vy. Hunting also 
confirias the important difference which exists between an 
ordinary conveyance in trust and a conveyence in trust for 
creditors. Unless the settlor expressly reserves a power of 
fevocation, an ordinary conveyance in trust is irrevocable, not- 
withstanding that it has not been communicated to the bene- 
ficiaries. @ conveyance makes the gift in their favour 
complete, and puts it ont of the power of the settlor to take 
away what he has bestowed (Zilison v. Ellison, 6 Ves. 656). 
But under the doctrine of Garrard vy. Lord Lauderdale (3 Sim. 1, 
2 Russ. & My. 451) a conveyance in trust for creditors stands in 
a different position, and although the transfer of the property is 
complete, yet the property still remains under the control of the 
debtor until notice of the conveyance has been given to the 
creditors, or some of them. And it seems that the mere notice 
to the creditors will not take away the debtor’s power of 
revocation ; there must, further, be evidence that the creditors 
have in some way relied on the conveyance, or have ex- 

their satisfaction with the arrangement (Harland v. 

Binks, 15-Q B. 713). At first sight it is not easy to see 
why a conveyance in trust for creditors should differ in this 
respect from an ordinary trust, but the distinction has been 
put upon the ground that in the former the trust is not so 
much a final trust for the benefit of the creditors as an arrange- 
ment made by the debtor for his own nal convenience and 
ion, and in Johns v. James (26 W. R. 821, 8 Ch. D. 

744) it received the approval of James, LJ. ‘If jt were sup- 
- posed that such a deed as that created an absolute irrevocabie 
trust in favour of every one of the persons who happened at the 
time to be a creditor, the result might have been very often 
monstrous. It would give him no opportunity of paying-a 
creditor who was pressing ; no opportunity of settling an action ; 
- 20 opportunity of getting food for himself or his family the next 
day, or i pledged.” But though a convey- 





property 
smee in favour of creditors generally is thus revocable until 
by them, the principle does not apply to a conveyance 


_is contributed by Mr. 


trustee is an agent for the debtor—buf an irrevocable convdy. 
ance in trust for the specified creditors. 





per on “ The Growth of the Debenture ” 
Anson to the current number of the Zaw 
Quarterly Review. Mr. Manson is by no means in accord with 
the reformers who think the debenture has been allowed too free 
a growth, and who would check its exuberance. He very 
properly re; it as a form of security which has sprung up 
to meet business requirements, and he describes the successive 
stages by which it has come to be a security convenient for 
companies and suitable for investors whether large or small, 
As between the various debenture-holders equality prevails, and 
according to modern practice the debentures are freely transfer- 
able. Under the trust deed there are trustees who look after 
the interests of the holders, and, upon any diffisulty arising, the 
security becomes enforceable. As arule, in the case of a trading 
company, the assets are not immediately realizable, and hence a 
manager can be appointed to carry on the business until the claims 
of the debenture-holders can be satisfied. All this and much more 
has been worked out in the course of the last half-century, and 
the only persons on whose behalf any objection has been raised 
are the general creditors of the company, who, when a winding-up 
comes, find themselves postponed to the debenture-holders. But 
Mr. Manson adopts the view that the creditors may safely be left 
to look after their own interests. ‘‘In weighing the hardship it 
must not be forgotten that creditors in these days know, or must 
be taken to know, of the existence of debentures in most coni- 
panies, and it is their own fault if they go on trusting a company 
without good evidence of its solvency.” Perhaps this carries the 
case for the debentures rather far. No hint is given as to 
desirability of registration, which would put the creditor in 
possession of an important item in deciding on the desirability 
of having dealings with the company. Undoubtedly, however, 
the debenture has met a want developed in these days of joint. 
stock enterprise, and Mr. Mawson finishes his article with a 
sentence in which the real force in the development of commer- 
cial law is neatly described : ‘‘ What is to be borne in mind is 
that, in these matters, the mercantile community is the real 
egislator. The draftsman puts into shape, judges define and 
harmonize, Parliament gives its imprimatur, but it is mercantile 
custom and mercantile convenience which make the law.” 


A very interesting 





TE RECENT decision of Kexewicn, J., in Re Jones, Christmas 
v. Jones (45 W. R. 598), isa very strong assertion of the right 
of an administrator to be allowed his costs of an administration 
action, even “oy or the action has been rendered necessary by 
a claim made by him which turns out to be unfounded. The 
estate of the testator, which was situate in the Transvaal, was 
at first supposed to be worth £20,000, but the actual sum 
realized was a little over £700. The administrator incurred an 
expense of £500 in making two journeys to South Africa, and he 
claimed to be allowed this sum out of the estate. In an action 
brought against him for an account of the estate, the chief clerk 
made his certificate disallowing the £500, and a summons to 
vary the certificate was dismissed. Another sum of £60, which 
the administrator had advanced for the maintenance of a mem- 
ber of the testator’s family, was also disallowed, and the ad- 
ministrator paid into court the balance found due from him, 
eer thy a sum of £600. It was then contended by the 

laintiff that, since the administrator had failed in theclaims which 
rendered the action necessary, he ought to pay the costs ; and 

the contention was enforced by reference to the smallness of the 
estate, and the substantial reduction which would be effected in 
it if the costs were thrown upon it—a state of thing which was 
described as shocking. But Kxxewion, J., saw that there was 
another side to the question, and that the matter he had to 
decide was of greater moment than the further reduction of an 
estate which had already sunk from an anticipated £20,000 to 
the mentioned above. “If,” he said, “I disallow the 





ia favour of a particular class of creditors, where, as in New, 
Prance, & Garrard's Trustee v. Hunting (supra), the object of the | 
conveyance is to securo —— of their debts in any event. It 
“$e then not an “agency deed”—that is, a deed in which the 


alministrator these costs—to which, according to the rules and 
practice of the court, he is fairly entitled—that would be far 
more shocking, because it would not only be against the rules 
and practice of the court, but directly. contrary to honesty.” 


~ Oct. 16, 1897. 
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duties of administrator or executor and trustee is, in common 
sense and common justice, entitled to be recouped to the very 
last penny everything that he expends honestly and an 
that is to say, without impropriety—in his character of adminis- 
trator, executor, and trustee.” 

of defending a claim which he honestly and without anon 
makes against the estate, notwithstanding that the claim fails ; 
and none the less because the costs will very much lessen the 
money coming to the beneficiaries. In the present case, there- 
fore, the administrator was allowed all his costs of the action. 





THE PRESENT position of the — courts, the work accom- 
plished by them in the past, and their possible future, are 
subjects to which, in any assembly of lawyers for deliberative 
purposes, reference is sure to be made. It is therefore not 
surprising to find that, at the recent provincial seen the the 
Incorporated Law Society, a paper entitled ‘‘Oounty Oourts,” 
from the pen of Mr. E. J. Trusrram, was forthcoming. Much 
that is comprised in this thoughtful paper merits favourable 
consideration. The demand that, in view of the largely 
extended jurisdiction of the county courts since their formation 
in 1846, the haraesing nature of small debt county court 

rocedure should be amended, and that someone other the 
judge (whose attention is required for more important matters) 
should be deputed to deal with small debt process, will, we think, 
meet with a large measure of support. It is indeed true that 
the registrar may, even now, by virtue of section 92 of the 

County Courts Act, 1888, on the application of the parties 
and by leave of the judge, hear and determine any disputed 
claim where the sum claimed or the amount involved does 
not exceed £2. This very timid provision, though a step in 
the right direction, should obviously pave the way for some 
bolder and more far-reaching enactment of the kind indicated. 
by Mr. Trusrram. The new County Courts Bill, originating 
with the Chambers of Commerce, does a tly, to some 
extent at all events, meet the present difficulties by handing over 
to registrars some of the petty business which now ccoupies so 
much of the time of the judges themselves. It does not, how- 
ever, embody another valuable suggestion made by Mr. 
TrusTram, and create, for the benefit of county court suitors, 
any practice similar to order 14 in the High Oourt, That this 
practice should be extended to county court default summonses 
over £10 is, we believe, an opinion widely entertained by the 

‘profession, and one which the united efforts of the Bar Council 
‘and the Incorporated Law Society should be able to bes 
about. The latter part of Mr. Trusrram’s er deals wi 
the abortive County Court Rules of » 1897. These 
rules, it will be remembered, were found to be unwork- 
able, and, after their operation had been from the 

25th of March to the 25th of May, they were annulled, and 
new rules substituted, which have not yet been issued. It is to 
be hoped that their framers will, before it is too late, carefull 
consider Mr. Trustram’s practical ions, many of whic 
accord with opinions already e in these columns (ante, 

vol, 41, p. 399). 





THe ANNUAL REPORT of the Local Government Board, which 
has just been issued, contains some relating to the 
administration of the Food and Drugs Acts which t to be 
carefully considered by all magistrates. No one can deny the 
truth of the statement made therein that ‘the only way to 
éxtinguish adulteration is by rendering it unprofitable.” It 
ought to be the duty of the magistrates to render it 
but unfortunately this is just what they do not uttempt to do in 
ever e number of cases. In the cases are men- 
tioned in which milkmen were fined one g who had added 
large quantities of water to their milk; one case in which a 
publican who had adulterated his whisky with over 15 per cent. 
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the year under review, only four were condemned. 





THE NEW RULES AS TO DIRECTIONS. - 
I.—Tuem Pracrican Worxine, , 
Ow the 25th of this month the new Order 30 will come itito 


High Gor bey ant , ee eee = 
urt. Seldom history of our legal 
a new departure of such im \. toon talon: emt on Mane 


accompanying information as to its probable practical , 
All that the profession knows about it is conveyed in the 
of the rules themselves—namely : 
(1) That the issue of a summons for directiotia is 
—_ compulsory in all actions commenced by writ to 
which an appearance is entered, admiralty 
actions and actions for trial without plenditge under 
ord. 18¢ (ord. 80, r. 1 (a) (@)). 
(2) That the summons must be issued by the plain- 
tiff within fourteen otherwise 


i 


i: 


trial, and the time when the trial shall tale 

place (ord. 30, r. 2, and Form A K, No. 4 (@)). 

It may appear at first sight as if the information contained in 
the above provisions was sufficiently definite and 
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—— J such actions within the practical operation 
. actions in the Chaaéery Division had been ex- 
the scope of order 30, the practice of issuing 
’s Bench writs in the Chancery Division might 
up to avoid the stringency, and evade the provi- 
new order 30. We may safely assume, therefore, 
is no intention to disturb procedure in the Chancery 
evertheless, the practical question remains: What 
tor having the conduct of an ordinary 
for when he issues the compulsory summons for 
The words of ord. 30, r. 2, furnish the neces- 
e for getting out of the difficulty. The direc- 
are to be given ‘“‘as far as practicable,” and the dis- 
given by the rule is almost unlimited. It would 
therefore be quite consistent with the rule, and also with what 
we have assumed to be the intention of the Rule Committee in 
framing it, if the plaintiff in a Chancery action were to ask in 
the summons for directions “that pleadings be delivered in 
ordinary course, and the summons adjourned generally.” If 
either party desired subsequently to apply for interrogatories, 
examination, “or any other interlocutory matter or 
” (see Form Appendix K., No. 3a) he could do so without 
a fresh summons by —_—* two clear days’ notice to 
party, stating the gro of the application. Thus 
actions the only effect of the new order 30 will be 
to substitute a single ten-shilling summons for directions, plus 
several notices of ee applications under it, for the 
ordinary three-shilling summonses now issued for 
various interlocutory purposes. The only point of practical 
for Chancery practitioners to Sear in mind is that 
on taxation of costs of ings subsequent to the 25th of 
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In the above remarks we have shewn that there is no reason 
to suppose that order 30 was intended to disturb procedure in 
Chancery actions, or that it will have that effect. i 
Ss —— might almost say exclusively—intended for the 

tion of Queen’s Bench actions there can be no 
doubt. in accomplishing this purpose the proceedings in 
Chancery and Probate actions are affected to a slight extent, 
without any accompanying advantage to litigants in those 
divisions, we must bear in mind that the number of 

and Probate actions by writ is almost trifling com to the 
umber of writs i in the Queen’s Bench Division, and that 
actions and matters commenced by originating summons are not 
affected in any way by the new order as to directions. Avcord- 
ing to the judicial statistics, the total number of Chancery writs 
in 1894 was 3,215, and of Probate writs 214, while the total 
number of Queen’s Bench writs was 71,777. In considering 
the new order 30, therefore, it is in the light of procedure on 
the Queen’s Bench side that we must consider it. e will pro- 
ceed to d> so, merely premising that it must not be su posed for 
&@ moment that the whole, or even a quarter of the 71,7 ons 
in the Queen’s Bench Division will be brought under the opera- 
tion of the new order 30. The number which will actually 
come within the practical working influence of the new rules 
can be ascertained with some panne from the judicial 
statistics. The figures are somewhat surprising and extremely 
, and we : poy deal with them — 2 For 

our present purpose i y necessary to point out that 
gedure to judgment in default of pn St seme salen anier 
7 or after trial without pleadings under order 18a, is not 

by the new rules. 

first point of importance which will arise on the 25th of 
hen the new rules come into operation, is as to the 


extent to which they will a ee ae. 
Wesiane Varstion baviey Yor i there will of necessi 
be a number of actions in which time for defence i 





has all day on the 24th of October to deliver his defence. This 
ear the 24th falls on a Sunday, and such defendant has there. 
lore all day on the 25th of October to deliver his defence. The 
new order 30 does not in any way affect that right. It puts no 
prohibition on delivery of defence; therefore it does not curtail 
the defendant’s time for defence where one is due. In the 
i cases where the delivery of pleadings is allowed by 
the new order 64, r. 4, on and after the Ist of October, the above 
rule for ordinary cases does not apply, and judgment in default 
of defence under order 27 follows on default being made up to 
and including the 23rd of October. 

The plaintiff's position on the 25th and 26th of October ig 
more doubtful and more complicated, and involves the whole 
question as to how far the new order 30 is to be applied to 
existing cases. In ordi actions (i.¢., actions not falli 
within the ial provisions of the new ord. 64, r. 4) if the 
defendant’s time for defence expired in the Long Vacation, the 
plaintiff cannot take any step on the 25th of October, beca 
as we have shewn, the defendant has the whole of that da 
wherein to deliver his defence. But what is the plaintiff's posi- 
tion under the new order 30 on the 26th of October where the 
defendant is in default of defence? The question is a difficult 
one to answer. The point is certain to be carried at once to the 
judge in chambers, ibly higher. In dealing with it, there- 
fore, we must not taken as speaking with any authority 
or certainty whatever. We may, however, throw what light we 
can upon it for the guidance of practitioners. 

The first words of ord. 30, r. 1, are as follows: ‘ (a) Subject, 
as hereinafter mentioned, in every action a summons for direc- 
tions shall be taken out by the plaintiff returnable in not less 
than four days. (4) Such summons shall be taken out after 
ag and before the plaintiff takes any fresh step,” &, 

ose words appear to bind the plaintiff absolutely after 
appearance, no matter what stage the action has reached 
at the time when the rule comes into operation. He must 
either take one of the alternative courses allowed him by 
the rule, or he must apply under the rule for directions, 
If, therefore, the defendant is in default of defence on the 26th 
of October, the plaintiff must either apply for leave to enter 
judgment under ord. 27, r. 2, or issue a summons under order 
14 (which he could have done in the Long Vacation if the writ 
is a indorsed), or he must apply for directions. He can 
elect which course he will adopt, but in making his choice it is 
important that he should bear in mind one peculiarity of order 
80. It empowers the court or a judge to give judgment in 
default of defence under ord. 27, r. 2, if an application is made 
for that purpose. But if the application is made for directions, 
there is no power to make any order for judgment, but only to 
give directions as to any interlocutory matter or thing (compare 
ord. 30, r. 2, and Form A: ix K, No. ae 

The next point which arises in applying the new order 30 to 
existing cases is as to the time when the plaintiff is bound to 
make his application under it. If the defendant appears on or 
after the 25th of October, the plaintiff must apply for directions 
within fourteen days from the entry of appearance, otherwise 
the defendant may apply to dismiss the action (ord. 80, r. 8), 
This point is one of merely passing importance, as it will a 
to very few cases. The rule last referred to gives the court di 
cretion either to dismiss on defendant’s application or to give 
directions, and the judge or master in making his order during 
the first ight after the 25th of October will probably be 
guided by the circumstances of the case. We may, however, 
suggest the safest course for the plaintiff will to 

er order 30 as speedily as he can in all cases to which the 
order applies. 

There must necessarily be a number of cases in which the 
time for delivery of statement of claim has expired during the 
Long Vacation. If our construction of the new order is correct, 
the plaintiff is precluded thereby from delivering his statement 
of claim on or after the 25th of October unless and until he has 
obtained leave to do so under an application for directions. It 


is important in this connection to point out that there is nothing — 
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same in every as those conferred by the new order 30, 
which comes into operation on the 25th of October. A summons 
for directions, therefore, issued by the plaintiff at any time 
before the 25th, and made returnable for convenience on that 
day, asking for leave to deliver pleadings, would appear to be 
a complete compliance with the ee es Seed ae 
Another minary point, which ma, i 

shortly, is as to whether the summons r= directions is a jndge’e 
or a master’s summons. There is no doubt that these summonses 
will be dealt with in the first instance by the masters and district 
registrars. The new order 30 makes no change in this respect. 


(Zo be continued.) 





REVIEWS... 
THE NEW ABRIDGMENT. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE Laws OF ENGLAND: BEING 4 New AbRIDG- 
MENT BY THE MOST Eminent LeGcaL AUTHORITIES. Under the 
General Editorship of A. Woop Renton, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law. Vol. 3: Chicory to County Courts. Sweet & Maxwell 
(Limited). 

The quantity aud variety of matter contained in Mr. Wood 
Renton’s volumes appear to be no bar to their rapid production. The 
present volume bears testimony to the thoroughness with which the 
abridgment is being executed, and the list of names of contributors 
isa guarantee of the soundness of the work. A very interesting 
article on “ Civil Law ” is written by Prof. Holland, in which, after 
tracing its history on the Continent and in this country, he points out 
that it still has a use for English students for the grasp of legal 
ideas that it imparts, and in order to give familiarity with the 
notions and ogy of international law. ‘‘ Codification” is 
treated by Sir Courtenay Ilbert, who naturally nae with a refer- 
ence to Bentham’s ideal code, which was to be a rule for all men and 
in all things, and was to be subject to revision every hundred years. 
Since his day codification has = — — i to it, _ 
under the influence originally o vigny, the hi aspect o 
law has been made prominent, The law iself has certainly gained 


by this delay in a es at its systematic expression. ‘‘ We 
have learned,” says Sir Courtenay, ‘‘ to form a more modest omer 
tion of what codification can effect, and to realize more clearly 


difficulties which it involves,-especially in countries which have 
already an advanced system of juri .” Another article to 
which special attention may be directed is that on ‘‘ Chartered Com- 
panies” by Mr. J. P. Wallis. In this the old law is very fully 
stated, and also the position of the companies formed recent 

Historival research is noteworthy, too, in Mr. W. F. 


charters. 
Craies’ article on ‘‘ wy The most im contributions 
to the volume are, perhaps, Mr. Manson’s | y article on ‘‘ Com- | Strick, 


panies,” Sir Frederick Pollock’s article on ‘‘ Contract,” and the series 
of articles, contributed by various writers,on ‘‘Costs.” Maritime 
law, as appears from the article on ‘‘ Collisions at Sea,” is still in the 
hands of Sir Walter Phillimore and Mr, G. E. Phillimore. 
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LAW SOCIETIES. 
INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY, 
VICTORIA PENSION FUND. 


£ «. 4, 
Amount acknowledged last week . ‘ F . - 8304 7°'0 
& Hanson, Swansea, per D.Seline . 5 6 0 
W. Robinson & Son, Do. do. ° 5 5.0 
a Do, do. ° §.5 0 
J + bg te ; Do. do, . oe wk, 
R. & O. B. Jenkins, Do. do. ; 220 
T. W. James, Do. do. e 1150 
J. Ivor Evans, Do. do. ‘ i 2:0 
H. Wilson Paton, Do. do. ; 0106 
E. H, Plan * Do. do. " 0 10° 6 
pee, . 2c ee 
winubes™ . rae . ; . . : . . | 1-0 
J. Hanby Holmes, Barnard Scare toe 22 0 
E. A. Harley, Small-street, Bristol ° 10 10 ‘0 
ee 
8,434 5 0 

ANNUAL PROVINCIAL MEETING. 
The Annual Provincial of the Incorporated Law Society, at 
 endlien es , the 7th inet. Mr. 
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sented itself. I therefore, on my own individual account, wish to enlist 
attention to the project, all present being aware that nothing said at these 
anybody but the author. Some of us are old enough to 
the passing of the ‘‘Summary Procedure on Bills of 
Act, 1855,’ one of the ‘most sensible statutes to my mind 
witch: her, Majesty's reign has produced. All who have reached ‘even 
the meridian of life remember how effectually that Act worked in 
abolishing dilatory defences where a person was sned as one of the signa- 
tories to'a promistory note ora bill of exchange, the cardinal point of the 
measure being that the plaintiff was entitled to judgment under his writ 
without any further ado, unless the defendant on oath satisfied the court 
official that he ought to.be allowed-to appear and defend. This excellent 
practice Jasted for a good. twenty -years after the Act passed, and I was 
one of those who ‘protested through the Zimes newspaper when by 
@roke ofthe pen ‘the system was abolished and the statute became 
cancelled. In my opinion it was wholly illegal to deprive a 
of his statatory remedy by a mere rule; but in those days we 
were not so active and’ vigilant.as we-are in the present year of grace. 
there were some members of the profession then, and maybe 
there-are some. even now, willing to regard order 11 (the invention of 
which was the avowed raison d'étre for superseding the 1855 Act)-as a 
substantial equivalent. Let us justsee what the practical difference of 
preceeding under the 1855 Act and the present order M4 is in the case of 
amaction, eay, by a banker against the acceptor of ‘ajbill who wishes to 
giin.time. Assume a writ to be issued and served to-day, in the middle 
of-the-firet week«in October. Eight days henee the dilatory defendant 
enters an ap. without the shadow of defence, shewn by statistics 
to berthe case in nine instances out of ten where defendants appear 
followed by-a judgment under order 14. The plaintiff must make an 
affidavit: to upset the appearance, some four or five.days probably 
before you can get under way and serve your summons. You 
aré lucky if you get it made returnable during vacation in eight days 
after its issue—in other words, about the twentieth day after the 
service of the writ. And say you get your judgment on the twenty-first 
day. This is not an extravagant average, as the County Court Act 
of 1888 gives.that margin of time for getting judgment under order 14 
in High Court actions under £50 before compulsorily relegating them to 
the county court. Thus the total time involved is nearly double the 
eleven. clear days given to the defendant under the 1855 Act to get 
li on oath to defend and enter appearance. I do not dwell on the 
extra cost of this circumlocutory judgment (nearly twice as much as that 
of jadgment-under the 1855 Act), for the spublic will not believe that 
lawyers object te a process on the ground that it nearly doubles the cost, 
Twili just.record my personal belief that the nimble ninepence 
ia better than the clow shilling. Dramatic writers and novelists not 
allow us to be credited as law reformers, or recognize that those who have 
the conrage to stand up at these meetings under the fierce light of the 
press exclude monetary considerat‘ons in the views expressed. I dismiss 
that part of the subject in unfolding my ideas on the suppression of 
dilatory defences, merely saying that the first point is to urge that we 
should endeavour to restore the procedure under the Act of 1855, an 
unrepealed statute to’the benefit of which the British public are entitled 
as of right. It appears from the statistics before quoted that out of each 
hundred applications for summary judgment under order 14 there are but 
a fractional few where the defendants have any defence, the majority of 
the cases. showing that not only have they no defence, but none is even 
pat forward onthe Hearing of the summons. The appearance, in short, 
entered as 4d mere dilatory process without the slightest ground for 
oe plaintiff to expense and delay. Why should not a plaintiff, 
suing 3 a endorsed writ for a liquidated demand, 
entitled to Ke 


be 

attach to the writ the formal affidavit which 
he now swears in order to upset a dilatory appearance, and thus 
preclude a defehdant from entering an appearance at all, unless adcom- 
B merar the same affiiavit required were he answeriag applica- 

for t under order 14? I will an ‘e objections. Some 
practitioners have pointed out that the liberty of the subject demands that 
a defendant, — & poor and illiterate p reon, should be provided 
with the simplest of means for notifying that he denies an unjust claim. 
They recall, wliat many of us who have studied the history of the law 
know, that it was not until long after her present Majesty came t2 the 
throne that we‘abolished ‘the practice where, when’a defendant neglected 
to , the plaintiff was compelled to enter an appearance for him, and 
to fire off some’ blank cartridges through the official departments (which 
never, in fact, reached the object nominally aimed at) before a defendant 
could be tréated as finally resolving not to worry the plaintiff’s heart out 
by a dilatory defence. My answer to this is, that the spread of education 
has left ten 4 few of these illiterate defendants, and that, in point of fact, 
the man who knows how to enter an appearance in person without know- 
ing « good deal more is a rara avis, and need not be seriously considered. 
are some reformers, including my friend alluded to at the outset, 

who are in favour of ee an appearance to any writ making a 
definite claim, unless accompanied by the defendant’s oath, and many of 
us here remember that under the old Chancery practice the defence to a 
's claim was always sworn. I donot go so far; but I earnestly 

to.see some practice established whereby mere dilatory defences can 

at any time and at any stage be questioned and got rid of ; 
that. regulations should be made under which a plaintiff could 
apply summarily for judgment (of course at the strictest peril 
costs in case of abuse), a change which would by degrees practically put 
an end to the ecandal occurring all the year round of judges and others 
on “‘rotten ’’ Queen’s Bench causes, meaning the non-jury 
lists run through now and at the rate of adozen an hour. We are 
all aware that on the 25th of the present month (October, 1897) the new 


| 


rule making it obligatory to issue a summons for directions 
in Queen’s Bench cases comes into operation. I was one of the dissen. 
tients to the swee; character of the rule, as I think it goes too far. J 
suggest that it is premature to issue such a summons withia four days 
after appearance in a case where the writ is specially endorsed for a liqui. 
dated claim, as there are many instances in which a plaintiff may hesi- - 
tate to proceed under order 14, where the defendant will not venture to 
put in any defence. In such cases, a summons for directions will turn’ 
out to be a needless expense. Practitioners will disobey the rale in these 
instances till after defence, the statement of claim on the writ being in 
itself the first ‘‘pleading,’’ judgment going, as of course, in default, 
Dilatory defendants are to put the penalty of non pros into oper. 
tion, as these recently issued invite, by way of impressing upon some 
of us who have steadily refused to issue these at present optional sum- 
monses that we shall endanger our clients’ et if we continue to be 
unconvinced. With the exception named, I have always supported the 
principle of a summons for Gestionn, and I should like to add to the 
numerous hypothetical remedies which the elaborate form of summons 
propounded by the authorities puts forward my remedy of having the 
defendant’s appearance peremptorily struck out if found dilatory and 
evasive. But, it will be said, who are the experts to be trusted 
with these peremptory powers? and isthe training of all the 
t masters of the Queen’s Bench sufficient to warrant their exercis. 

a such functions? There are masters and masters, and I have the 
highest regard for some of them, but in my judgment too many serious 
interlocutory duties have already been cast upon that body. WhenI 
came into the profession the masters were e ed in taxing costs and 
hearing applications for time, and the like, besides being usefully em- 
ployed in acting as referees where the disputes were mainly figures. [ 
for one much regret that they have ceased to exercise this latter function, 
which often led to a short termination of a case. The introduction of the 
official referee in no way meets the tion. Of recent years powers have 
been Soe baht ne h ought only : be anne 
@ respo ju posses ong experience of court wo: 
the knowledge of mankind which such work secures. Such 
is important for deciding short and sharp issues es y such as would 
be involved if my plan of constantly weeding out ‘‘rotten"’ causes 
declaring defences dilatory—were adopted. I am not sanguine 
to think that these suggestions will ly take root; bat in the mean- 
time I should lixe to see a court for ‘‘ short causes’’ constantly sitting, 
to which could be relegated the trial of cases where the point is reduced 
to a minimum, though not necessari!y within the scope of speedy trial 
under order 14. The mixing together of causes which may take a day 
with thoce which on a moment’s investigation would be found to be within 
the com of half-an-hour or less is, I think, answerable for much of 
the disinclination of plaintiffs to prosecute cases to actual trial. This 
state of things would, I believe, measurably change if we all set our faces 
against dilatory defences and sought drastic rules for securing summary 
judgment. 

Mr. Grantuam R. Dopp (London) saif he agreed with Mr. Munton's 
observations. He objected altogether to the present 2 given 

0 








to defendants to postpone the day of trial, or to put it off altogether, upon 
affidavits which often were scarcely short of perjury. Ii would be v 
peg to return to the eld Bills of Exchange Act, which had wo. 
very well. 

Mr. Metvitt Green (Worthing) moved: ‘‘ That the procedure under 
the Summary Procedure on Bills of Ex -hange Act, 1855, should be restored 
in the Queen’s Bench Division.’” He said that this procedure had been 
practically repealed by the judges. It was still in operation at the co 
court, po f as a registrar, he saw how convenient and simple it was. It 
seemed to him that in principle it amounted to the jadges repealing an 
Act of Parliament. It was‘a question whether the rules that practically 
repealed the Act were not ultra vires, and whether the old rules were 
not still in force. 

Mr. Dopp seconded the motion. ° 

Mr. F. W. Sronz (Tunbridge Wells) supported the resolution, which 
was entirely in the interest of the public. 

that the procedure under the 


Mr. E. K. Biyru (London) quite 
quicker than that under the present 


Bills of Exchange Act was better 
system. 

Mr. H: Hvaurs (Sheffield) said the Scotch system was infinitely better, 
and there it was the exception to have a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note protested in consequence. He suggested that the Council should 
a step further than the motion, so as to bring the procedure in line 
that which prevails in Scotland. 

The motion was carried. 


Desentures: THEere ReGisTRaTION AND THE LimiTaTION or THetR Issvm, 


Mr. H. 8S. Smamons (London) read the following paper : 

‘The vast growth of the ams of limited liability is a matter of such 
universal recognition, its y increasing dimensions are of such common 
notoriety, that there is hardly a well-informed peraon who has not a fair 
Snontelee of the amount of business transacted uader its protection. It is 
superfluous to refer to blue-books to establish either of such propositions. 
One has but to take up the financial or even the daily papers to see 
numbers of companies are registered each week inviting subscriptions to & 
considerable extent from the public, and it is obvious that the investing 
public is an increasing quantity. Little of the gift of prophecy is Te 
any eee gene EY) agent iggy 4 who will not be 


y the 
around to 


that millions are inv in the course of the year in 


liability enterprises, and that millions are lost. The ruin involved in the — 
failure of companies of limi‘ed liability is so gigantic, and its instances are 
. id 


and operation of the company laws. Is is bol neceomnry Soa 5 
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so lamentably frequent, that he must indeed be dense who fails to” note, 
But yesterday company promoters and company-mongers had a comparatively 
free hand for their financial operations, and io seemed to be but few wh> 
had aroused themselves to take a little interest in a question affecting, in a 
minor or greater d the welfare of the whole community. Even to-day 
it must be conceded that so lax is the law in its relation to limited companies 
that often desolation is spread where the timely intervention of the Legidature 
might have prevented it with comparative facility and with unanimous 
commendation. If there is one ae branch more neglected in this 
t than another, it is the law relating to debentures. The origia of the 
term ‘‘ debenture” is obvious, and its user is of comparatively romote date, 
The following occurs in a passage of Dean Swift: 
Your mod: rn wits, should each man bring his claim, 
Have desperate debentures on their fame 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid, 
I all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. ¢ 
Beneath the foregoing there runs an undercurrent which is particular) 
estive. 
oy act, or to any document which even creates a debt, or ackn 
it (Levy v. Abercorris Slate and Slab Company, 37 Ch. D. 260). It need in 
no sense be in the nature of a mortgage cr chargr, so that in the widest 
exercise of its application it is probable that an 1.U.U. would be held to be 
within its signification. To classify, it may be taken roughly that 
debentures aro of two kinds, videlicit, those creati mere personal Ha- 
bility, and those creating a chargo on property (British Steam Company 
vy, Commissionr of Inland Revenue, 7 Q. B. D. 172). F.r the purpose 
of this pap2r, however, the term “duobenture’’ will be used in its 
more modern acceptation, that is to say, as a document rot merely 
creating ptrsonal liability or admitting or creating.a debt, but rather as an 
instrument securing a debt or loan by a charge of some kind on the goneral 
or certain particular property of a company of limited liability, and in some 
instances on its uncalled capital. ‘‘ Mortgage debenture "’ is, strictly speaking, 
the more correct form of expressicn to apply to this form of security, although 
it would appear that by common sanction the werd “‘ mortgngo”’ has been 
abandoned. As already indicated, the limited liability system, with all that 
pertains to it (its debenture adjunct not being the least potent fac'or), is, by 
reason of its adaptability as a convenient method of transacting business, 
growing in public favour. It is therefore not eurprising that its adoption 
has become practically universal in Jarge enterprises, and of greater 
frequency in smaller ones. Before very many years there is no doubt it will 
acquire proportions of colossal nature, and it may safely be said that no 
undertaking will exist (if any do to-day) in which this particular form of 
conducting business will not largely figure. Owing to the very magnitudo 
of these matters, fraud and chicanery of all kinds find under its shadow a 
fertile soil, and it is probably no oxaggeration to say that they are practised 
oa degree alarming in extent and cruel in the result. Consequently, it is 
the duty and policy of the Legislature to impose all reasonable checks and 
safeguards which do not in too great a measure interfere with freedom of 
contract, Of these, the publication of the individual financial position, 
thowing both assets and liabilities of all companies at frequent intervals, is 
the most reliable and practical. It is a strange anomaly that, while the 
m}.ject of the nominal capital of a company is so — guarded, and the 
question of its increase and of its reduction is hedged around with well- 
established and s:mewhat restrictive formalities, yet the amount ‘a company 
may borrow, either as a simple contract debt or upon debentures, and ths 
authority upon which and to what amount such debentures may be issued, is 
left without statutory limit or control. The methods adopted. by compan 
_— are “‘ frequent and painfal and free.” Many are acquainted with 
ir manceuvres: but’ for the benefit of the uninitiated the following is, 
tersely, the plan of operations: The promoter, when about to floata company, 
will either form a syndicate or appoint nominees, with whom the n 
contracts are entered into; he will obtain a board of directors, with more 
or less responsibility, according to the nature of the company and the 
attractions offered. He will then issue his prospectus to the public and 
obtain subssriptions. Subsequently he will proceed to wind up the 
syndicate or dispose of the nominees, unobtrusively securing his owr 
profits; and, in the event of trouble in the future, it will be found 
that he is beyond the reach of the law, or has safely buried all evidence of 
his connection with the transiction. Upon the prospectus being issued 
to the public, it very often happens that the amount of cash subscribed is not 
very lar ze, frequently not more than sufficient to ensure the provision of the 
requisite working capita!. In these conditions, it is a not unusual course to 
tmaise money by way of debentures on the uncalled capital, thus enabling 
the promoter to be paid, with the least possible delay, his expenses 
and — It is not for a moment suggested that there are no 
straightforward promoters, or that there are no companies of value offered 
tothe public, or even companies created by the shareholders themselves, 
Without the intervention of any professional promoter. It is of course with 
regard to —— the progeny of the promotor that attention is directed, 
and it should be the object of those imbued with authority to see that the 
gems of unscrupulous promoters are as far as possible dissipated. 
would almost hesitate to give expression to it as an axiom ; but, 
asvertheless, it is as near the truth as possible to say, that very little that is 
good in the way of company shares is offered tothe public. Prospectuses are 
issued in many good concerns; but it is surprising to observe what little 
there will be for the public to participate in, and how tender of its digestion 
in such cases is that rara avis, the honest company moter. In a 
Prosperous trading concern, for example, it is a rule where the profits of the 
promotion are somewhat slight, or where there are no direct cash fits 


Tesulting to the promoter, to issue a prospectus ad ing the 
Simultaneously a “ market is made” for the shares, the bulk being allotted |: 


for cash to the promoter or his nominees, who will put them out on the 
market at a very substantial premium. Few or no shares are allo‘ted direct 


The use of the word “ debenture” may, of course, = to. 
owledges' 





to the outside public, and the issue usual letters of regret serves 

to whet the eles & ithe ‘best aowa’ iavtance’ of tule kind of 
transaction is that of an t brewery whose name it would-be: 
somewhat invidious to but the shares of : 


preminm, the envy of kind, Where individuals are concerned, the’ 
has thou; el Be Boe Mme tes eo th he om arin 
d alings, and the app’ of the same to joint companies is of obvious 


advantage. Tt need 


far greater impunity b Dadioe thes! by: individuals, ead, 
ar ter impunity hy y 
pu id cud dina on 

pu 


seria tae ed tae was et 
mainly 1 ; 
similar records. It is difficult to conceive why the same 
not be given to intending creditors in a company where not the paltry 
sums usually secured fe Mh hf amounts of 
portions are involved. it is that as regards debentures a company 
is vegies Be Me Pes pry aR Bo gty ty. 
me ee ee Se ea diffioul ies that 
in business matters and in every experience practicall 
mairily because a creditor or ker of the company aldos bie the 
right to inspect the register. Section forty-three of the Companie: 
Act, 1852, provides that: “Every limited company under this Act 
shall keep a register of all ree charges specific s'ly tieg 
Pp y of the company, and enter in such register in respect 
each mortgage or charge a short description of thi : 
or charged, the amount of 
or persons entitled to such . If any property of the company is 
mortgaged or charged without 
director, manag:r, or other officer of 
wilfally authorises or the omission of any such entry shall incur a 
penalty not exceeding fifty pounds.” The provision i 
to inspection of the register is as follows :—‘‘ The register of mort seges 
required by this section shall be open to inspection by or 0 
member of the company at all reasonable times, and, if such inspection is 
refased, any officer of the company refusing the same, and every director 
and manager of the co y authorising or knowingly ani br og 4 per- 
mitting such refusal, shall incur a penalty not exceeding £5,and a farther 
penalty not exceeding £2 for every day during which such refasal-continues ; 
and, in addition to the above penalty as respects companies registered ‘in 
England and Ireland, any judge sitting in chambers or thé Vice-warden of 
the Stannaries in the case of companies subject to his jurisliction, may y 
order compel an immediate ion of the register.” No provision 
made for any intending creditor, and,.although it would be open to anybody 
t» demand an inspection of age pe, and the refusal might arouse sus- 
picion, yet, as a matter of fact, is not Se officer 
rey creel tas vee eee , “Are you a momber? ’ 
“Het? hose Pare sgn He hee eae to see 
ister wi 


B 


the ut the authority of the Board’; and in this officer 
would be only fulfilling his duty, and the inquirer would feel that he was 


not justified in then pushing his in 
ing case: A commercial traveller, when endeavouring to obtaia a consider- 
able order for his goods, is compelled to be particularly carefal, in the course 
beeen ie ees not to give offence to anybody, and to make no refer- 

should come under the observation of his intend:ng customers. 
He is usually constrained to restrict himself to the assurance of a bank 


Io many instances 
his information, being gathered from no reliable + rather responsible soutes, 
is of little value. The consideration of this hyp:thetival transxction makes 
it important to refer to a case which recently came 
which was a matter of considerable and astonishment to tho-e 
engaged in the study of company law (Aron Salomon v. A. Salomon ¢ Co, 
Ld., L. R. February, 1897). 
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money 
security were issued tothe vendor. Twenty thousand shares were 


to him, and were paid for out of the purchase . The shares gave the 
vendor the power of out- voting the six other Noshares than 
these 20,007 were ever issued. All the requirements of the Companies Act, 


1862, were complied with. The vendor was appointed managing director, 
Sok tious cami’ tow aeeupeisie Sole Seal and afier satisfying the 
debentures there was not enough to pay ths erdinesy 

the proceedings were not 

Companies a tte Se ee Sen ceete eie cipiees aes 
wot licble to indemnity Pf bed against the creditors’ 
was not 

there was no fraud upon creditors or shareholders; that the company (or the 
liquidator suing in the name 

of the contract for purchase.” 


interests, Act provides, could have informed 
terms of purchase by the ‘compeny, of the issue of 
appellente, and of the amourt «f theres held by cach 
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the statute casts upon them the duty of making inquiry in regard reasonable 
matters. ‘Whatever at present may be the moral uty of a li ited 
and its shareholders when the trade of the company is not thrivitg, 
























































pany 

the origination of the Com ies Acts themselves, is the fact that, while 
diner we ble penalty certain periodical returns to 

made to the Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies to show the position of the 
share tal of a company, what calls are in arrear, and what amounts are 
un u its shares, yet no return is required to be made of the motes 
borrowed by such company, or o debentures which may have been 
issued by it, and which may and in in most instances do, include, and 
in many completely absorb, all outstanding calls and uncalled capital. 
Commerce cannot advance under circumstances of mistrust; and, on the 
contrary, where everything is open and above board, and where confidence 
abounds, it is a truism to say that business must thrive and the trade of the 
community wax prosperous. Ifa trader is solicited to enter into commercial 
eee with — - — ~ oo of _— is gery where it is 
impossible to see to what exten apparent prosperity © intending 
debtor is genuine, he, as a prudent man of business, must be, and is, very 
careful in his transactions, and little likel to commit himself to aught in the 
nature of speculation ; co uently, in the vast majority of cases of this 
description, the business will of stunted growth if ever it springs to birth. 
, on the other hand, if every means are afforded an intending creditor 

of investigating for himself, as far as is ible, the finances of his proposed 






m om,’ creditor who will not take the trouble to use the means 
which statute provides for enabling him to protect himself must bear the 
consequence of his own negligence.” Of course any utterance onematiog 
from so distinguished a source as Lord Watson deserves the most caref 
attention and the highest respect. But it is obvious, on a comparison of the 
words used by the learned Judge with those in section 43 of the Act, that 
he has overlooked the main difficulty created by the Act, and has done 
violence to the context. There would be less point in comment if the 
section justified his observations (although business experience even then 
would fully to warrant the result of his obier dicta) and if the 
‘matter of fact, allow an intending creditor to refer to the 
egister. The learned Lord entirely lost from view the fact tha’ the general 

ic have no right, as the law now stands, to compel a company to give 
trem io ion of its register of debentures, as the statute only grants 
such right to creditors and shareholders; and, for an individual to be 
entitled in the former capacity, he must already have given credit to the 
very entity in respect of whose financial standiog he is instituti 
er It is true that the directors are liable to a penalty o 

if they knowingly or wilfully authorise or permit the omission of any 
entry in such registry ; but this has been construed, and properly s0, very 
strictly, and it has been held that an inadvertent error in the registration 
entails no ee of any sort or kind (Re Underbanks Mills Cotton Company i 
1896, 31 Ch. D. 226). 6 maximum preety is but £50, and that only when | i 
the omission to register is flagrant an wilfal. Therefore, where proceedings 
had been taken under section 43 against a director for knowingly or pe tions and the 
wilfully authorising or permitting the omission of the entry on the register, | unwholesome laxity permitted by the English law. It is not so much the 
it was held that he was not liable, inasmuch as he had directed the secretary | object of eg ger to solicit assent to any icular plan of reform, as to the 
to make the entry, and the fault was his that it had mot been made (Re | desirability registration itself. An eme which is easy, and which 

would work well, should obtain recognition and assent ; but, as affording an 


Borough of Hackney Newspaper Company, 43 Ch. D. 669). The penalties for . 
ing to keep a register are practically a dead letter ; and were it attempted | idea of a method of proposed exgtcation, the following may not be amiss. 


force them it is very improbable that a magistrate would inflict more The aim of a debenture issue is generally to obtain by an aggregation of 
than a trifling penalty or some ing very far short of the maximum imposed | small contributions and small contributors an amount of large proportions in 
ct. i it must occur to the most casual observer that it is not | itself, considerably in excess of what it would be possible to obtain in its 
a desirable tion of affairs for a mo r alone to be obliged to keep a | entirety from = single contributory or from 4 limited number of 
register with particulars of his own liability, the veriest caution would contributories. here debentures are created, the practice now is, in the 
suggest that it is the encumbrancer who should be responsible for seeing that | case of a number of debenture-holders, to appoint trustees and to enter into 

+ | a separate trust debenture deed; but where there be one or few debenture- 


the regi is in order. Under the Bills of Sale Act a mortgagee is 
to-register his bill of sale subject to very severe penalties, and the | holders reliance is placed on the provisions embodied in the debenture iteelf, 
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scatheless. It is interesting to note here parenthetically | It should consequently be made the duty of the trustees—or, where the 
number of debenture-holders is small, for such debenture-holders themselves 


—to register the debentures within a specified time, and in the same manner 
that debentures secured on chattels of a society regi under the| as bills of sale, at some icular public office; that is to say, 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, are bills of sale seqaieing filing an affidavit setting forth the amount of the debenture and 
i within the Bills of Sales Acts (1878) Amendment Act, 1882, as | other necessary particulars, This should be deposited with the registrar 
of sale, being, in fact, to all intents and purposes bills of sale, and | at the appointed segistey- Of course, there would be some little 
within the scope of that Act. He at the same time took pains to| difficulty in the case 0 debentures to bearer, though, as a matte 
—— that case from debentures issued by a company ~ EH under | of fact, these form a very small proportion of the debenture 
the panies Act. Again, having regard to the vast bulk of one business carried on at the present. Debentures to bearer, however, could be 
business transacted, it is patent that there should be a centralisation 0: identified by numbers and amounts in particular series of issue. 
connected penalties ht be similar to those imposed on failure to comply with the 
provisions of the Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendment Act, 1882, or such 
other penalty as might be considered expedient. The natural consequence 
that sug itself is, that the debenture should be void as a security, or be 
aes to subsequent incumbrancers or simple contract creditors. The 
ime has arrived when attention should be drawn to another striking an 
with respect to debenture law. The legislature has declared it expedient 
statutory companies to restrict the amount of the issue of debenture stock. 
For example, railway compe, Y virtue of the Companies’ Clauses Ach 
1845, 1863, and 1869, as well as by pi of the special Act 
them, have oad ag te wers iderabl. ase ~ 38 pod 
Companies’ Clauses Act, , is especially worthy of attentiou. t provi 
as follows:—‘“If the company be authorised by the special Act to borrow 
money on mortgage or bond, it shall be lawful for them, subject to the 
restrictions contained in the special Act, to borrow on mortgage or bond such 
sums of money as shall from time to ne ey an order of general meeting & 
the conguey be authorised to be borrowed, not exceeding in the whole the 
sum prescribed by the special Act, and for securing the repayment of the 
money 80 borrowed with interest, to mortgage the undertaking and the 
future calls on the shareholders, or to give i i 
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goes 
that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, in a case of the Great Northern Railway 
v. The Coal Co-operative Society, Limited (W. N. 1895, 142), decided 
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me = with every debenture issued by joint stock companies, 
80 at one centre all information may locate itself and permeate h 
the now well-established medium of trade journals to the public. If the 
established such a centre, with its official records open to public 
—— it would have done all that could reasonably be required of it, 
the public could make such use of the register as its own convenience 
mit man If a private individual desires credit, his prospective 
i turn over the pages of one or other of the numerous trade 
a immediately be in & position to ascertain what re istered 
there is against him. ‘ihis is most desirable and beneficial in 
business matters, involving the saving of trouble, time, labour, and expense ; 
reducing everything to the smallest compass that ingenuity could devise or 
accuracy suggest. e form of debenture most in vogue at the present time 
is that known as the “floating debenture,” which has been defined 
by the late Sir George Jessel as “a charge on the property of the 
company as a going concern, subject to the powers of the directors 
of the property while carrying om its business. in 
course” (Re Florence Land Company, 10 Ch. D. 530). 
Usually charge comprises the whole of the assets ofthe company. The 
ition therefore of a company givi such a debenture is this: that it has 
right to deal with its assets, to of them, to substitute one for ” Tt is therefore obvious that such restriction was, and ig, 
another, and to carry on business generally as if there were no debenture in say Take a company with a capital of £100,000; after 
existence, but, as soon as a creditor comes down with an execution, the | borrowed another £100,000 on the of its assets, the pro : 
debenture holder has the right to intervene and deprive that creditor of the mugs Haat that further hypothecation would be extremely hazardous® 
the ‘ ible thet SS 


fruits of his judgment. Debentures as choses in action are exempted from Of course there are exceptions, and it is quite 
us the concern; but ip 


the reputed ownership section of the ——e Act (Re Pryce, Ex parte | heavier the advances the more prospero 

Renobury, 4 Ch. D. 685; Re Jenkinson, 15 Q B. . 446). A trader canrying of instances the reverse is the case. Many companies issue debentures aa 

om business with goods of which he is the apparent owner, and which he continue to put them out so long as the credulous can be prevailed upon # 

gllowed to uso and dispose of, would be held in bankruptcy to own such | accept them. There is no reason why that which applies to a big railway” 

ot ot Gade OT to the official receiver or trustev, to the | company should not apply to the cndinaty eet saree The suggests 

of the actual owner. e reason for this is as clear ._ which this entails is, that every company should have ite borrowing powell 

‘03 Creditors having traded with a bankrupt under the impression that the _— curtailed. The memorandum and articles of association frequently p g 
es cag nhs Seg in his ion belonged to him, and haviog dealt wii him | 
#9 in the inspired by such impression, are naturally entitled to all’ 
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a limitation in this , but just as frequently refrain from doing 80. 3 
would be most desirable if it were made necessary to obtain the sanction £ 
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woe et Pg th Hop 6 ee Ss ee Non-compaTancy or Prisonsrs as WitNesszs, : 
amount to the subscribed capi raised. excessive . W. P. Fuuiacar (Bolton) on. this as 
and basardous trading would thus to a great extent be closed. ‘The| Aaa ct tor cetabee ot atte tae ee, chet fal 
administration of such a provision could be carried out with little difficulty, 1 think, being forebly home to us the tet Wet Te ts not the 

Ww 


experts could be appointed, and the fees payable would more than | statutes al make the greatest and most ohangéa, 
reimburse the expenses en Yi tnd would no doubt prove a source of reveoue Two clauses on a of foolecap may et more r-reachog alr 
in addition. suggested repeat, su with the idea of | tions in law than a statute whose provisions extend over 

showing with what facility a workmanlike and busineaslibe system should be ae ¥ 
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f 
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ee 


dred pages of } 
carried into operation, and with what ease it would act, the proper impetus once | exists than the Bill which was into the House of Commons in thé 
having been given. With regard tothe bills of sale rogister, for example, since secant Session to amand the Law of Evidence tn Criasinal Gasca, Withta 
the passing of the Bills of Sale Act (1878) Amendmen fo i Shee eens a space of three-and-twenty lines it an in the admiii: 
Seohinny that’ could be’ ciitisasel 6s cameltoe, vummario » fandeeetel sotetigle eaca ia Maa ae ok cilia tate 
i t co i ‘0 a fundamental 

ssialeni of ever-increasing extent are annually sunk in debentures been conducted. I that an pe the Bl is not an Act, and for the 
debenture stock. It is therefore time Gee kell loo ba aoe seneene which I peopese 9 be Ws you to-day I sincerely trust that it 
secure that, whilst those investing their should have that on never become law. is, me ey, a ee 
to which they are obviously entitled, yet, on other hand, that those who | than to trace the nian toxiens of our 

Be i creditors come in and deal with companies should have similar law administration during the three or hundred 4 
protection, and that means be afforded to them to ascertain that when they | keynote of that improvement has been the better to 

ive credit to a particular company its assets are free, or at any rate that a trial hedged round with every possible defence, not Pm my 
oe is a sufficient margin left to meet it indebtedness. The dice and oppression, but also against semblance of act, 
anomaly to which allusion has already been pape hat riage | considered, | motion, or feeling towards the vate 4 A French writer, 

is ludicrous toa degree. The pret er es en form one of | of our courts and mode of trial, and comparing them with those of 

the chief bulwarks of the wealth of Great Britain, and are not only solvent | says: “The courts of England offer an of impartiality 

but in some cases have means at their control sufficient to eaable them to | humanity which ours, it must be ee 
liquidate the National Debts of half-a-dozen European countries, are| to the eyes of a stanger. In England everything breathes au air 
restricted from borrowing beyond a certain limit; whilst any nebulous | lenity and mildness. judge looks like a father in the midst of his 
company of the most obscure ori neal severe may Nmeenee ly, occupied in one of his children. 1 atnongst: us, 
long as it can find anyone to give the slightest credit to its stability. ros | on the contrary, f to the prisoner. our 
by chactor dlnesh, ‘wills the olhar isa sumecanms of Sie teliood se cighs appeor entitied trom th chaveaner of Tegegealay tn Gor Sadan: 
b arter di whilst the other is a mere C1) i ri) t en! * 
od quemal Acts. But this contention will not avail tecemt ae tions of a j whose duty is to direct the examination and to establish 
company is the off-spring of the legislature just as much by operation of a | the 


special Act of Parliament naming it individually as by a series of statutes | seem sometimes it less a J 
providing for its existence and regulation, though merely org: « Sy conviction.” All who have been in Frerich courts or have read accounts 
intention. m _—, we Fg wn oy - invidious that, t the | of their trials will the truth ee ws om 
legislature has thought fit, for the it of persons dealing with a certain | yivyi before us when we are considering which proposed 
—— cenpaaies, ta place the same under certain wholesome restrictions, poten be Stock” The pouttion Or ‘the 
yet it has omitted to provide similarly with regard to another class in has undoubtedly been improved in material points 
circumstances of even greater exigency. The legislature has over and over | during the last 300 years. Before the civil wars had 
again intervened with the object of protecting the weak against the strong, | notice of the evidence which was to be 3 
in so far as such end can be achieved without ent upon the | counsel, nor was he allowed to call witnesses on his own behalf. 
reasonable freedom of individual contract. The doctrine is by no means new. | defence was, in fact, restricted #0 as to increase the pees <6 Be eee 
Does it not therefore strike one that the measures advocated are neither | tion, and to save them trouble. From time to time this state er 
violent or fraught with mischief? It is patent that reforms of some such | was remedied by sta eens, see Se ene es 
nature are not only desirable but absolutely imperative. The legi order of things were by the 
recognises that the public requires protection ; it permits companies to be | in ; r° ’ 
established, and extracts from them a considerable revenue. It is not then | in the old days, been —— to testify against one another. Under 
‘too much to ask that in return it should secure that the financial position of | our present system, too, Farry is 
limited companies should as far as possible be made public, creditors | judicial either © or at the trial. An 
should not be deceived, and, in fine, that the of commercial | would fecl himself 
morality should be the same in the corporation as in the individual. © panel sells wie Se se ee ee _ r 
Mr. Dopp agreed with the desirability of having debentures registered, | 40 elaborate cross-examination. As we well know, the great 1 2 
but not that the fact should be pub! ~y *- the world, after the maxim—the golden rule, T would call it—upon which our criminal edmin- 
fashion of the periodicals, which had caused the ruin of msny people. istration has cond 
grea' 


would until he has been found y. Of the reason for this Mr. Jtistice 

a register could be searched by the public it be Stephen, in his val on ar ark oi itis bake 
Mr. L. Taruam (Manchester) said that a successful point of the paper Taek See eraremnaithon Fed Se society in the present day 
ated the vy mortgages of pee gage was not YY a > is 60 much stronger than the sid i copa of 80 very 
wo the register co searched more harm than inflict 
company’s office. at was an alteration he hoped they dee in the | ™uch on the —  coene Tt nT cabuaths ‘the 


next joint-stock companies Act. It was very hard to find when a com. | “PD society, that it can afford 


working-out of this maxim which to the criminal tribunals of 
y went into liquidation that everything was Ss the deben- ee 
Siowe aust (ie ‘tlumnie comtenct callie wie Ee an ef J granicur and 


a y which else can bestow, and which 
oes acs Leathe etectald, tag mae Mae the least degree to 
could be touched, but it was sometimes an enormous mln sey 8 the 

assets of the company. There ought to be some means of knowing what | ‘™psir or destroy its effect. Leta stranger come ser 


watch consider of a trial 
the debentures were. A private register was not sufficient. ang atin Bey mye Oaths cee aide stands the peloider ty'tent 
Mr. J. Appison (London) said that if he took a somewhat different but 1 attention, and fully assured that he will have 


every 
view from Mr. Simmons on this subject it was for reasons which he did chance at the time—either by his counsel or by 
not think interfered with the spirit of his observations. He had a very | {17 Play 8nd every Pt KA 
-_ objection to the interference by a Government department with 
iness of companies or individuals. He did not like establishing the prosecu 
registers under the control of Government departments. He thought it | not a desire to find 
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guilty, but to discover the truth and bring home 
was not to the interest of the public or the profession that, they ould | the crime to the person who has really committed it, His case will be 
advocate the extension of the functions of Board of Trade or apy for meus exnctuliy etalon, QOS aee Cae soe ovo See 
other body in the direction of interference. With regard to debentures in his favour, than if it were merely a contest between him the 
there was another thing to be said. No one was bound to give credit | ‘ tor which should win in the result. The counsel for the defence 
unless he pleased, and Gosling ‘wOh 9 Jace et @ person o no other refuge, and being unable to rebut the facts, in 
giving credit wished for more information than ‘when with « | sooordance with thelt Brlef and ia’ most stziot accordance with tie epieit of 
peivete Sadivideal, He saw no reason why there should not be a register English justice, exhaust their ingenuity in the of suggestions, 
ae ory h pene ogpabason soe edges yoo or Fa hy that register Pamschioas, ox sinahen, Fae, bastante of defence is personal ; to 

or 


pany’s ter of members is open, 
each one, should keep its own record, and poe hommeieey and 
A, oo ae he thought they would have done all that was necessary in 
ion. 


Mr. Snaxons, in replying, said that the solicitors’ lien on papers 
the only thing that an stand in front of debentures 
the consequence of registration would be 


w 
should not be open to every member of the public in the same secure, if possible— 
as the com “oF With on that 3 guilty 
open 
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publication after the fashion | favour. me ote Sabet eet ee 
of Perry's Gazette, bet such publication would be used only in com- that they are not trying but oe po. | Se, 
a matters, an Wome os Receene Che eangeas SE ST IED comme: | Sen ee ee ee hes hie and he or hie 
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counsel have placed his version before the jury, the clear and impartial 
summing-up forms a fit‘ing conclusion to what has been in sense & 
free, full, and fair administration of justice. It eeems to me that there 
is little which can be added to or altered in this system by way of im- 
provemeat. On the other hand, when we come to consider what is pro- 
posed by the Bill of the recent session, which was to make the prisoner 
a competent but not compellable witness on his own bebalf, I say 
unhesitatingly that such an alteration would entirely change the relations 
of the prosecution, and indeed of the court and jury, as regards the 
.- The whole aspect of a criminal trial would be revolutionized. 

tion would enter upon their case not, as heretofore, merely 

desirous to state the facts, but animated by a desire to make their case 
stronger than any which the prisoner by his evidence could eet up. The 
prosecuting counsel would cross-examine the prisoner in the same spirit 
with a longing to win—or, in other words, to convict. There would be 
nothing to prevent croes-examination touching upon previous convictions, 
and how utterly unjust this would be! As has been well remarked to me 
by an eminent member of the Bar: ‘‘ Such crose-examination is not really 
done to destroy credit, because an indicted man has no credit to destroy, 
but it a makes the jury think that because he was convicted 
before, he is guilty again ; an inference which is not always a sound one, 
and therefore is never safe.”” Again, if (as would often be the case) the 
judge found it necessary to cross-examine prisoners who gave evidence 
for themselves, this obligation would, I believe, make it absolutely 
impossible to preserve the complete impartiality of mind which is main- 
tained at present, and which is of such great service to the judges and the 
ublic. I know that thisis the opinion of one of our most eminent 
Jeiges upon whom this onus of cross-examination has been occasionally 
thrown since the passing of whatis known as ‘‘Stead’s Act.”” How 
greatly, too, must the proposed change affect the jury! Would it not 
inevitably follow that the refusal of a prisoner to give evidence when he 
had the power to do so would tell strongly against him in the minds of 
any body of jurymen? Such refueal could not fail to createa very eerious 
prejudice inst the accused. Let us follow this on and aesume that 
the pret is innocent; that he isa man who is incapable of giving 
evidence in a way to do himeelf justice, or that he is advised that although 
innocent there are suspicious circumstances which must come out if be 
tendered his evidence, and which makes it wiser for him to take the risk 
of his refueal to do so rather than have them inquired into and disclosed. 
He takes the risk, but the prejudice created by his refusal is too strong, 
and .he is convicted. A grievous wrong is thus inflicted because the 
ee have thought fit to pass a Bill which Sir Herbert Stephen 
rightly calls ‘‘ a Bill to promote the conviction of innocent persons,’’ and 
as to which he says: ‘‘ I think the wrong done to a wrongfully convicted 
man is 80 levous and so gigantic that hardly any defects in 
the law would be so bad as a tendency to produce such convictions.” 
An article in an Irish paper a few months ago dealt ably with the 
‘subject. Itsays: ‘‘ The proposed alteration in the conduct of criminal 
with reference to the admission of evidence by the accused isa 
much more serious innovation than a first sight appears, and lcoks like a 
hasty concession to erroneous and too prevalent ideas of what ‘ liberty of 
‘the subject’ means. It must not be supposed that Parliament is 
ne y the most competent instrument to effect judicious reforms in 
1 ure, and it is obvious that neither the Legislature nor any 

er body can wisely alter any practice based on a principle. Already, 

no doubt, the established rule has been broken in upon and set aside 
under the provisions of ‘ Stead’s Act,’ but that was merely in obedience 
to a panic of sentiment which the author of that Act very ingeniously 
worked up in the promotion of a campaign against certain vices alleged to 
— in London, and also in the interests of journalistic enterprize. 
it as the exception proves the rule, so this special alteration may be 
taken as an illustration of whether it would be wise to extend this so- 
called privilege to other cases. It does not seem to be recognized by 
those who advocate the new legislation on this question that once a person 
charged with crime is allowed to give evidence on his or her own behalf, 
the function and aw of the prosecutor are entirely altered. 
Moreover, the proposed extension is a most illusory choice offered to the 
accused ; becanse under the t of being an option fairly balanced, it 
is nothing of the sort, for it makes all the difference possible which course 
the prisoner elects. If he elects to decline to give evidence, he creates a 
judice in the minds of the jury that cannot be eradicated, and which 
the majority of cases may result in a conviction as a consequence of 
that a Therefore an option to the accused to give evidence or 
remain slent is not in effect an equal choice, and hence this so-called 
privilege imports an obstacle to the impartial and successful administra- 
tion of justice. One often hears of the cruelty of compelling prisoners to 
observe silence expressed in the well-known phrase, ‘ he is not allowed to 
his mouth’ ; but it is forgotten that there is much protection afforded 

n this tory reticence. great objection, however, is that the right 
‘to give evidence or not to do so, according to what seems advisible, 


operates as a or and therefore is unworthy of any mode of doing 
justice. The fact is, the choice is only apparent. If the prisoner decline 
to evidence, his so doing, however honest the jury may be, will 


P ly befatal. It may be urged that the law a; eltered will be a safe- 

to those who are innocent. This is probably true, but it proves the 
geveral proposition applicable to all scandal rsons that the option to give 
evidence or not to give it isa snare. It would be better to reverse the law 
com , and to compel prisoners to become witnesses, than to merely 
make it a matter of their own election. The main object is, of course, to do 


i ae and administer the law, and we submit that it would be all the better 


' 


~~ 


adhering to the old system of casting the onus of proof on the prose- 
cutor, and leaving the jury free to decide on their oath whether such proof 
has. been given.’’ With these arguments and conclusions I entirely 


“ * 


agree. Seeing that the proposed change 

quences, lob ee consider Whither it can be of any benefit to the parties 
accused—whether innocent or guilty—and how their testimony, if given, 
would probably affect the result of the trial. It must always be borneim. 
mind that an enormous percentage (my own opinion would put it at 099 
in every 1,000) of persons who are cearmed with offences in a court of 
justice are guilty. The only object, therefore, of the majority in giving 
evidence would be to escape conviction from just punishment, and they 
could only hope to effect this by misstating or misrepresenting the facts, 
or, in other words, by committing Peay Any encouragement to per« 
jury must of itself be a bad thing. regard to the case of an inno~ 
cent man unjustly accused, I can well imagine that the general public 
who are w uainted with the scenes and circumstances of our courts and 
of the ordinary routine of a criminal trial, may be led away with the ides 
that if the man only could have the opportunity of telling his own tale, 
he would have far greater chance of an acquittal. They forget what we 
who have watched the course of any trial know only too well, that it is 
only one man in a thousand who can tell his own tale in such a mauner as 
to impress upon a jury the certainty of ite truth. Shakespeare has well 
raid 

: * The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” 
A few years ago I had a twelve-months’ experience of the Lancwhire 
Assizes in a year when the charges under Stead’s Act formed a material 
portion of each calendar, and when the accused constantly elected to 
give evidence. There was seldom a case in which, where this election was 
made, the man—to tse a familiar expression—did not open his mouth 
merely to put his foot into it! .A writer has reminded us that “some 
persons are so constituted that they cannot answer a series of questions 
concerning a matter in which they have a strong interest without looking 
as if they were lying.” Confusion of facts, statements of ciroum~- 
stances ignorantly supposed to be favourable, but which only confirm the 
probable guilt, an unfortunate manner of speech, and many other similar 
points, all combine to make the experiment of giving evidence a dan- 
gerous one, especially, too, when the fire of cross-examination has to be 
withstood. The astute prisoner will, I believe, prefer to trast in the old 
adage that “ while speech is silvern, silence is golden,”’ and to leave his 
case in the hends of his counsel or of the court and jury. Sir Herbert 
Stephen, in a recent article in the Nineteenth Century, mentions (in cons 
nection with bis experience of Stead’s Act) another probable consequence 
of allowing prisoners to give evidence, and it is this: ‘‘A spirit hos- 
tile to the accused manifests itself most unmistakably in counsel 
whenever in a yaad case eae: the reap oh can give pit ee IB 
apparent strength of the opposite parties is about equal, and w = 
ate by the existing law almost always the case — the character 
of one or more of the witnesses for the Orown is involved in 
establishing the prisoner’s guilt. It appears to be an irresistible 
spirit, for I have een. heard the most experienced, kindly, and fair- 
minded men strive for a conviction when the prisoner has given evidence 
as if they were fighting for a verdict at Nisi Prius.’ It may, however, be 
contended that there is not only a strong wave of public opinion in favour 
of the change, but that many of our leading judges are counted amongst 
ite supporters. As to the public, I fail to have noticed any appeal or any 
great enthusiasm on the subject, but I go farther, and say that the public 
cannot possibly be the best judges, or indeed judges at all, of the 
expediency of an innovation of this kind. With regard to our High 
Court judges, I am informed that there is considerable division of 
opinion amongst them—and I believe that taose on the judicial bench 
we have bed Tee greatest experience in the administration of the criminal 
law may be to be opposed to the change. It may be urged on tho 
other hand that Mr. J Stephen, in the work to which I have already 
referred, expresses an opinion that he could see no harm in prisoners 
being competent to give evidence ; but with all respect to his memory and 
splendid legal acumen, I would on this subject prefer as my guide the 
practical experience which his son, Sir Herbert Stephen, has acquired as 
clerk of e on the Northern Circuit. The conclusions to which he 
arrives as expressed in the article above referred to may be thus sum- 
marized: (1) That no prisoner tried by a jury should be a competent 
witness. (2) That the wife or husband of a prisoner should be a com- 
tent but not seg oa witness, either for the Crown or the defence. 

I am not dealing with this part of the eubject in my paper to-day, but 
personally I am not yet convinced that even this is desirable.) (3) That 
every prisoner should be allowed and invited, if he is not aware of his 
right, t> make any statement he pleases about the facts at the beginning 
of the case for the defence, and before his counsel’s speech. The state« 
ment would not be on oath, and the prisoner should no’ be liable to be 
questioned or cross ; ‘This seems a far better course than put- 
ting a prisoner upon his oath. Strongly, therefore, do I urge, that before 
the — sanctions such an upheaval of the main ne which 
has hit. underlaid our criminal procedure, and has formed such am 
integral of an institution of which, I think, we are naturally s0 
roud—I mean our trial by jury—a very much fuller and more ex- 
austive inquiry should be into the working of the present practice 
and into the need and probable effect of the change. It is those 
who are intimately acquainted with the workiug of our criminal laws, 
and with the everyday routine and practice of the various courts of assize 
and quarter and petty session, who are the most competent to express 
—- and give ad on the subject. Let the evidence and opinion 
of recorders, chairmen of quarter sessions, clerks of assize, and clerks to 
justices be obtained; and I venture to predict that the verdict 
of the majority would be in favour of leaving matters as they are. 





It might even be recommended that the powers on the. subject 
of evidence given by Stead’s Act be repealed, and that -once 
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applicable to the collection of small debts was applied to the trial of actions 
involving very often im ¢ questions of law, and large, if not consider- 
able, sums of money. e objection to this system is that the practice and 
lure framed for small claims under forty shillings necessitate 
considerable delay, trouble, and annoyance to suitors whose disputes involve 
amounts. It should therefore be decided once and for all whether the 
claims for which the courts were first established are to be the primary 
consideration, and more important matters made subservient to a practice 
formed to meet petty cases, or whether in respect of the more important 
cases a new procedure should be created. Practically a decade has passed 
since the Act of 1888, and it is clear that, in spite of all the difficulties which 
litigants and practitioners have had to contend against, caused by the 
ing nature of small debt county court procedure, the county courts 
have come to stay, and, moreover, the public demand that their jurisdiction 
shall be largely extended. It thereforé becomes absolutely necessary that 
some one other than the judge (whose attention is required for more 
im matters) shall be deputed to deal with small debt process. One 
of the princi eatures of the present work of county court judges is to 
make orders for payment of small debts by instalments averaging about five 
shillings a month. We are now, in 1897, as we were in 1888, considering a 
new county court Bill, the present one having been pre to further 
extend the jurisdiction of the county courts and to amend the Acts relating 
or giving jurisdiction to them. This Bill origi with the Chamber of 
Commerce. It po to extend the jurisdiction in personal actions, equit 
and admiralty to £1,000. Certain actions may be transferred to tho High 
Court by order of the High Court, but only upon the application of the 
defendant, and upon his paying into court such sum as security for costs as 
may be directed; there is no means of transfer without security being given, 
except by writ of certiorari. Section 6 is perhaps the most important and 
far-reaching clause of the Bill. It provides that certain county courts held at 
centres respectively mentioned in the first column of the first schedule 
to the Bill, together with the county courts respectively mentioned 
in the second column of the schedule, should become special circuits, 
and for each of such special tircuits there should be assigned a judge, 
a registrar, and assistant registrar. An instance of one of the 
centres is No. 13, Sheffield, which is to be the chief court of a special 
circuit containing Glossop and Rotherham. The chief registrar of a special 
circuit may hold courts and deal with matters not exceeding £20, or, where 
the title to any corporeal or incorporeal hereditaments is not involved ; 
assistant registrars are given jurisdiction up to £5, and by consent the chief 
rag by assistant registrar may hear and determine any disputed claim 
in the jurisdiction of the court. The Bill a to some extent to 
meet the nt difficulties, and to hand over to registrars and ape 
some of the petty business, but it gives them no power to deal with small judg- 
ment summons business before referred to as occupying so much of the judges’ 
time, and it does not create any practice similar to Order 14 in the High 
Court. All cases would still have to be tried at great expense. Subject to 
summary judgment not being obtained, any defendant should be of right 
entitled to remove actions into the High Court where the amount sued for 


exceeds £100. Under no circumstances should any leave to appeal be | guise 


necessary where more than £50 or £100 is involved, nor should the request 
to a county court judge to take a note be a condition precedent to an appeal. 
If the jurisdiction of the registrars is extended there should always be an 
without leave to the judge, and any chief registrar or registrar 
have power to refer a case to the judge, even after part hearing. 
The extension of the jurisdiction of registrars who are in actual practice as 
solicitors seems undesirable. In considering this question of jurisdiction it 
must not be forgotten that many cases involying only so small a coin as 1d. 
contain matters of much difficulty, and that the sum ia dispute is not the 
only measure of the importance of an action. I now come to the considera- 
tion of the rules of 1897. The rules of March provided that a plaintiff 
suing a defendant more than twenty miles out of the district should in every 
case give security for the costs of the defence. Tne idea was unworkable, 
and the rules were annulled and new rules substituted, which have not at 
present been ey =. Objections were taken to the first of the 
rules of March, 1897, dealing with the granting of leave, under Section 74 
of the Act of 1888, to issue a summons against a defendant out of the 
ict on the ground that the rule would impose an unnecessary burden on 
plaintiffs, and as the rules were annulled the objection was —— well 
It is a matter of regret that no notice of the rules of March 
ing in draft in conformity with the Rules Publication Act, 1893, was 
published. The object of such notification was to afford the opportunity of 
criticism by the profession and the public of new rules before being actually 
issued. Those responsible for the March rales appear to have overlooked 
the provisions of this Act. However this may be, a notification was 
subsequently given that the o tion of the rules had been postponed from 
March 25 to May 25, a period exceeding forty days, which was an attem 


to comply with the provisions for publication of rules in draft. The 
alterations in Order V. were, so far as can be gathered, suggested 
the 
odgson, 


decision of the Divisional Court in Regina v. Judge Turner and 


to the effect that a judge or registrar should exercise a discretion in 


qos « refusing leave to a plaintiff to issue process in the plaintiff's 
istri inst a defendant residing out of the district, as it was considered 
that a discretion could not properly be exercised on the affidavit in its 
existing form. Complaints have also been made of the abuse of the practice 
of issuing i 


actions by assignees of debts in the plaintiff’s court against 
defendants scattered Lisedenst over the country. Possibly in this instance 
some abuse exists, but the provisions cf the new rules impose unnecessary 
and harassing restrictions and will cause much useless expense, The rule 
laid down in the Northey Stone Co. v. Gidney, —— was entitled to 
sue in aad 9g district phy debt was impliedly payable there, has 
‘worked well in practice, but was apparently consi gg: 
by the rule committee, but it is thought the existing Order 1 





safeguards the interest of defendants who have a defence 
are summoned from a distance. Any new provisions ee 
unnecessary, and — will be seriously inconvenienced by Ee 
That the rule is so little used shows that no great hardship exists. 
practice arising upon the desision in Northey Stone Oo. v. Gi 
met with the approval of the profession and business men. Surely a di : 
should come to his creditor to pay? The principle has long been ~ 
recognised ; why alter it by a new county court rule? It would be © 
impracticable for a large firm to go to different of the country to 
recover debts, not one per cent. of which is bond fide disputed. I am 
informed that in the Birmingham County Court in 1895 there wera 54,724 
actions, in only 263 of which the defendants obtained verdicts. The © 
travelling expenses alone of the intiffs will be a serious item, and their 
staffs will have to be considerably increased. These expenses will ultimatel, 
fall on the defendants whom it is desired to benefit. The remaining ann 
rales dealt with the appointment of guardians and matters of practice 
affecting the appointment of receivers ; these followed high court practice to 
some extent, and there were some special visions as regards i 
practice. The rule that no hearing fee was to be paid when a case or 
judgment summons was adjourned was a step in the right direction. The 
new rules will doubtless when reissued include the above measures. There 
were also some small concessions in to costs ; but the php 
provisions did not go nearly far enough, and it is hoped the council see 
that the question of the present inadequate scale of costs is dealt with as a 
whole at an early date. The profession unfortunately suffer in to 
costs by reason of the court having been originally a small debts court. It 
would by desirable that the bar and our own profession, who have more 
opportunity of seeing the working of the rules than the judges, should be 
represented upon the county court rule committee. The formal approval of 
county court rules by the high court rule committee, upon which the bar 
and our own profession are represented, is not sufficient. Besides a reduction 
in fees and extension of jnrisdiction there are many matters in which county 
court procedure could be improved. Service of process by the officers of 
courts continues most unsatisfactory. Solicitors should be allowed to serve 
any process they may issue on the same terms as bailiffs. Service by 
registered post would be unobjectionable as well as cheap ; many recent Acts 
of Parliament provide for service of far more important documents than 
county court process by this means. As regards hearings, the judges should 
make practical a aes to prevent suitors and their advocates bei 
detained for a whole day or even more away from their business. Speci 
days might be fixed for defended cases over £20 where counsel or solicitors 
are engaged, ee ee pan Se Se evenaks The practice relati 
to accounts and inquiries (if not the whole practice of the county courts 
might with advantage be assimilated to that of a high court a 
summons, and the registrar should have power to direct accounts 
inquiries prior to the hearing before the judge. At present a plaintiff has in 
many cases, at great expense, to be prep for trial before the judge when 
he knows the judge must refer the action to the regi Steps should be 
taken to prevent agents other than solicitors appearing for suitors under the 
ise of witnesses or otherwise ; the remedy is to some extent in the hands 
of the profession. Default summons procedure is still unsatisfactory, there is 
great y, the preliminary affidavit as it now stands is a trouble and 
annoyance, and it will be far worse if altered as proposed by the new rules, 
The requirement that a server must be in the exclusive employ of 
the plaintiff or his solicitor is a deterrent, and the practice of some of the metro» 
politan county courts requiring an affidavit of service of a default summons 
when notice of defence is given, or even where the defendant consents to judg» 
ment, is very vexatious. e default practice should be assimilated as far as 
possible to Order 14, the default summons and the aware, affidavit 
considered equivalent to the high court summons for judgment and affidavit 
in support. The defendant on being served with the default summons and 
affidavit would have to file an affidavit in answer, and the registrar would 
then decide whether any defence sufficient to justify a trial had been 
disclosed or whether the plaintiff should have summary judgment. Order 7, 
Rule 33a, viding that judgment shall not be entered on a default 
summons after two months service, prevents any arrangement between 
the parties without a gaan of the judgment fees, and thus Tear gene 
increases the court fees and the costs payable by the defendant, 
necessitates the registration of the j ent, if it exceeds £10, This should 
be amended. The registration of all county court jadgments should be 
a for at least fourteen days, and a judgment should carry interest. 
In the metropolitan district some central office issuing, dealing with, and 
hearing remitted cases (at any rate) and possibly other matters should be 
sag The execution of warrants by the bailiffs is also the subject of 
requent complaints, Judgment summons procedure is still most 
factory, and this matter could with advantage receive the attention of the — 
ju ; the procedure and fees should be assimilated to the reasonable sums 
paid in the oy eet Court, London. As far as possible the tice in the 
various courts should be made uniform. The judges should have power in 
proper cases to issue commissions to take evidence abroad. With the view 
of savicg costs ing should be done to make Order 18, Rule 10, which 
provides for evidence being taken by affidavit in certain cases, of some avail: — 
at present it is practically useless. Full facilities for appeal should be given 
where a debt exceeds £5 on an ai giving security. The rule of 
1895, which prevents a p against the defendant the court 
fees of an abortive execution is to be regretted. ‘I'he scales of cosis generally 
are by no means adequate; for instance, £1 lls. 6d. for instructions for — 
brief in actions between £20 and £50 is in nine cases out of ten ridiculously — 
inadeyuate. Some judges give no costs at a trial to a plaintiff wheres 
defendant does not appear after giving efault 
summons; I do not understand how this is j of 
briefing counsel is encouraged by the : 
solicitor who conducts a case. If he were allowed exactly the same fees as — 
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counsel he would save the client the attendances on counsel, the double | the information with to the rules brought before him. The fact 
attendance at the trial, the conference, and eS aoe of what in to the March rules enabled one to bring very 
of cop: ; but such copies as it is necessary for to make for his own — them the value which the President bring to that 
use should be allowed. I have mentioned matters (I do not claim all these ideas if he was allowed to consult with so he could give 
as original) which call for consideration and reform ; and if my paper has information before the rules were issued. And he it bad had that 
the effect of drawing the attention of the profession to the importance of Voay Saag some The moment he found what the fer saat 9 
saf ing our own and the public in in the coming developments | he did all he could by statistics from all the large centres, 
of county court jurisdiction and practice, I shall have attained my desire. as to lay them before the Rule Committee, and what had 


At the conclusion he moved, *‘ That while there are many other matters 
connected with county courts which call for attention and reform, this 
meeting concurs in the resolution passed by the Annual Provincial Meeting 
of the Incorporated Law Society at Newcastle in 1888 that 
the county court should be annexed to the High b agen pee the 
of judges in populous districts should be increased, that to lighten 
the routine o work the summary under High Court 14 
should be extended to county court default summonses over £10.’’ 

Mr. A. H. Coney (Birmingham) seconded the 
Court Rules of May last met with the 
ree | court practitioners. The rule which down the solicitor 
should give his undertaking for costs, instead of the plaintiff ha to 
deposit a sum for the same pu ee The tor 
would never know what his liability was. President had written a 
very courteous letter to a co’ t of the Soxicrrons’ Jovrnat upon 
the subject. He trusted that the rules would not be passed, and it would 
be a good thing if a Royal Commission dealt with the subject. 

Mr. J. Mruuze (Bristol) complained that the recent rules were issued 


| 
i 


practically without notice. Solicitors knew nothing about them until | th 


they saw in the Soxrcrrors’ Jovrnat and other legal papers that they 
va about to be promulgated. He tried through the society to get copies, but 


occurred he thought was not likely to occur again. 

Mr. C. M B (London of opinion that there were num 
bers of clicitors practising’ in tapes. who would make 
county court jules, sae time had come when the restrictions upon 
the appointment should be removed. 

Mr. Saunpers was al! of opinion that solicitors should be eligible 
for county court j ps. 

Mr. Braviry pets gy and Mr. Wrixcu (Sheerness) having spoken, 
the motion was to. 


Linzi AND SLANDER. 
oie Grantaam Dopp (London) read the following paper upon this 
subject : 


limited time usually allowed to a of at these meetings, to 
fully discuss this subject. Ican, in fact, now do more than touch 
upon the fringe of it, but I to make two or for 
6 the law it. (libellus famosus) is des- 


Mr. Williamson informed him that it was impossible for the society to | to be a malicious either in printing or in writing, 
them. or b jon, no &c., tending to either blacken the memory of one 
Mr. Wits0n eye to county oourt judges being appointed without | who is , or the of one who is alive, and thereby 
any experience of the districts where they were to sit. They were also him to hatred, contempt, or ridicule (2). A modern writer 
appointed at too great an age. In Sheffield the wo classes spoke a elanders as and libel as written or printed 
language which to a Londoner would be almost as t of under- | defamation. False words, if written and published, consti- 
stan as Welsh. The powers of the registrar should be increased so that | tute a libel, if spoken, a (3). Libel has also been described as 
he should try cases up to £50. in or in t or by pictorial or other representation (4) 
The Prestpent: I should like to eay how the matter stands with | Abuse by word of mouth, however is not actionable without 
reference to the Rale Committee. Our position is not altogether efsy or | tion and of ( exception of women under 
ascertained. It is not very long since the President of the Inco Ss ch I shall shortly refer), unless spoken of a person in reference 
Law Society became a member of the Rule Committee—not long as such to ession or business, or Ay unless it an indictable 
s go. And at first there was a difficulty in the President saying pleaded, cannot recover 


anyt’ as to what passed at the Committee or obtaining any help out- 
side on — on which he himself might naturally not be a at 
home. Owing to the kind offices of Mr. Addison that difficulty been 
broken down, but only recently, and I think it is now understood that it 
is no breach of confidence for the President for the time being to obtain 
such help. It was too obvious, the moment it was pointed out, that it is 
absolutely necessary he should do so. One of my duties when I came 
inte efice in Saly wes So tebe up Mat esay business from Mr. Addison, 
and attend a meeting of the Rule Committee. We do not go there and act 
as delegates or we should lose all our power. We go there to see, and we 
think. And if one of the members of that Committee ask you what you 
think, you have to say what you think, not what somebody else thinks. 
But baving to deal with this subject was an awkward position. There 
was at a moment some possibility of the May rules ane nes. and even 
if I had thought proper to refuse yn my signature bottom with 
the others it would have made no difference. But upon being looked at, 
the conclusion was arrived at that a little delay would be useful. The 
drafts of these rules cannot be circulated, because they are not in exist- 
ence. They have been relegated back for a little further consideration, and 
I must say the members of the Rule Committee—I must not mention 
names—are extremely kind in the way they meet us. They are ready to 
hear anything, and we have to be very careful that what we say is to the 
point and worth hearing. I haveno hesitation whatever in proclaiming 
my ignorance. I passed some of my Long Vacation in studying that 
book which Mr. Wilson has at his ends. I was surprised at 
it. I could find anything I wanted to find, a little more than I could 
master. I had not the pleasure of Mr. Wilson's acquaintance then, or 
he would have heard from me on the rules, and I should have 
invited any suggestion. I did it with some of my young friends in London 
practising in the county courts and with some of the registrars, and had 
ay wae suggestions. And even now I should be very glad if Mr. 
Wilson would favour me etn with any suggestions he has upon the 
on 

full 


z 


subject. I do not think I can tell you the on my mind is going 
the subject, but the objections made to the March rules had very 
effect. They were quite appreciated by the authorities. That is how the 
= stands, and perhaps Mr. Miller will see now what our province is 
matter. 

Mr. Apprson, speaking of the March rules, said that the rules were 
framed by five county court judges, and they then came very much as a 
matter of form, as it ap before the Rule Committee of the High 
Court to sign. He personally found that there was « strong 
among the members of the Committee that the poor debtor should be sued in 
the p where he lives, and some members of the Rule Committee 
alluded to very grave cases of hardship. Personally, his London experi- 


ence did not ead him to that knowle z veale be eihasuants eogtiens & 
e very great importance o su! to 
Sheffield, and other Uistricte. Had he known a be ent not 
have signed these rules. But as soon as one discovered that, it enabled him 
to see what he had on more than one occasion pressed —— 


that the President of the Society is little or no use on that 
unless he is allowed previously to consult with those who can give him 
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pestionier person, is as much a libel as if the whole name were expressed (1). 
in actions for libel by signs or pictures it is expedient to show in the 
gs by proper averments (called innuendos) the defendant’s mean- 
, the oe and application of the scandal, and that special damage 
has followed (2). A private liable for a private matter—as a letter ecan- 
dslizing a man when courting a woman—has been held to be indictable 
and punishable by fine (3). Charges of a flagrant nature, and which reflect a 
moral turpitude on the party libelled, are libellous, also such as ret him in 
a scurrilous, ignominious light, for these are said to create ill-blood and 
provoke the parties to acts of revenge and breaches of the peace (4). In the 
time of George I. the Mayor of Northampton sent Lord Halifax,.as an 
insult, a licence for keeping a public-house, and it was held to be a libel (5). 
On the trial of Reverend John Udall in the time of Elizabeth (a p. 1590), 
who was charged with being the author of a seditious libel entitled “A 
tration of Discipline,’”’ the passage relied upon as the ground of 
indictment reflected strongly on the Bishops. He refused to criminate 
himself before the High Commission. Although strict evidence of the 
authorship had not been given, he was found guilty, and the judge 
directed the jury that the only matter of fact for their consideration 
was whether the defendant was the author of the libel ; the question as 
to whether the writing was a libel or not was a question for the court (6). 
In the same reign it was held that the words, ‘‘I have felony to lay to his 
c .”’ might be actionable, but the words ‘‘ for he would have robbed 
me’”’ would not be so, for although the defendant might have so intended, 
ae ly he repented of it and did no evil act. A man, for libelling 
, L.C., by affirming that he had done an injustice, and using other 
slanderous words, was sentenced to pay a fine of £1,000, to ride on a 
horse with his face to the tail from the Fleet Prison to Westminster, with 
his fault written on his head, also to acknowledge in all the courts at 
Westminster his fault, and to stand in the pillory; one of his ears was to 
be cut off at Westminster and the other in Cheapside; also to suffer im- 
prisonment for life (7). ‘The punishment of the pillory for libel was taken 
away by 56 Geo. 3, c. 138. A clergyman of the name of Prick, in the 
time of James I., in a sermon recited a story out of Fox's Martyrology 
that ‘‘one Greenwood, being a perjured pereon and persecutor, had 
great plagues inflicted upon him and was killed by the hand of God,’’ 
whereas in truth he was never so afflicted, and was himself present and 
heard the sermon. He brought an action egainst Prick for calling him a 
. ured person,”” but Wray, L.0.J., directed the jury that it being 
delivered as a story and not with malice, the defendant was not guilty (8). 
In the time of Charles I , a man having exhibited a libel against the Lord 
Chief Justice in a petition directed to the king, calling the Lord Chief 
Justice *‘ traitor,”’ *‘ perjured judge,’’ &c., had to stand in the pillory, 
was fined 1,000 marks, and bound to good behaviour for life (9). In the 
same rign Edward Peacham was indicted for treason for passages in a 
eermon never preached or intended to be so, but only discovered in 
writing in bis study; he was found guilty, but not executed(10). To 
charge a king with personal vice, as being a drunkard, &c., is no 
treason (11). A defendant charged with writing a libel against the 
Protestant religion and the ae (innuendo the bishops of England), 
was found guilty, but in arrest of judgment it was suggested that the 
bishops libelled were not English bishops, nor could the innuendo support 
euch construction, but the court over-ruled the exception. The seven 
bishops in the reign of James II. were proceeded against for a seditious 
libel against the king on account of their having stated that the king’s 
declaration was founded on a dispensing power which had been declared 
illegal in Parliament, &c. They were committed to the Tower, but on 
tried at bar were acquitted (12). The judges came to a recolution in 
the year 1737, that the truth could not be shewn in mitigation of damages 
in an action or in reduction of the fine on indictment (13). Lord Holt laid 
down that the defendant might justify in an action, but not on an 
indictment (14). Sending an abusive private letter to a man has been held 
to be as much a libel as if it were openly printed, as it tends to a breach 
of the peace (15). The delivery of a sealed letter at the post-office 
containing a libel has been held to be a publication there (16). 
The daughter of an officer in the Navy having persistently 
applied to the Royal Naval Benevolent Society for assist- 
ance, was referred to in an article in the Nautical Standard Gazette 
as a ‘‘ frozen snake,’’ for which libel she recovered damages, and the court 
refused a motion to stay judgment or to interfere with the verdict, and 
held that innuendo was unnecessary in such a case (17). A man having 
been called a thief, with many other names of abuse not imputing crime, 
obtained a verdict, and the Court of Common Pleas refused to set aside 
the verdict, the word thief alone being actionable (18). It has aleo been 
decided that the words ‘* You are a e, and I will prove you a rogue, 
for you a my name,” are actionable (19). So also are the following 
words, ‘‘ He was put in the roundhouse for stealing ducks at Crowland,”’’ 
ee word and maliciously (20). To printof a person that he isa 
is a lible and actionable(21). But saying of another, ‘‘ You area 
swindler,’’ was held not to be so (22). To say of innkeeper that he harbours 
rogues, &c., it has been decided is not actionable, for his inn is common 
to-all guests (23). It is necessary to constitute a libel not only that the 


(2) 3 Com. c. 8, p. 126. 
(4) Bacon’s abt. Libel, 195. 
(6) Faller 111, ix. 
. . (8) Cro. Jac. 91, 
( . Car. 125. (10) Cro. Car. 125. 
(11) The King v. Boxter, 12 Mod, 139, Lord Raym. 879. 
fis) State Trials. 13) Smith v. Richardson, Willis Rep. 20. 
14) 3 Salk. 225. 15) 2 Brownl, 151, 12 Rep. 35. 
(16) The King y. Burdett, 3 Barn. and A. 717. 
(17) Hoare v. Silverlock, 12 Q. B. 624. (18) Penfold v. Westcott, 2N. R. 335. 
(19) Jones.v. Hern-, D. & R. 287 (20) Beavor v. Hides, 2 Wils. 300, 
(21) 2?.tnsen ¥. Stant, 1 T. B. 748. (2) Savdi ¥. Jardine, 2 1. Black 531. 
(23) 2 Roll, Rep. 133 
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words should be susceptible of a libellous meanivg, but that in the 
of a reasonable man they would constitute an imputation upon the pe 
complaining (1). In an action for libel where the judge rules that 
occasion is privil 
master for words spoken, or a letter written, by him in giving a ch 
unless malice can be proved as well as the falsehood of the charge, even 
though the master should make charges of fraud (3). 
assign on the books of a quakers’ meeting the reasons for expelling g 
member (4). Publishing or threatening to publish a libel, or proposing to 
abstain from pebisbing curthing, with intent to extort money, is, under 
6 & 7 Vict. c. 96, punishable by imprisonment and hard labour; and 
false defamatory 
malicious defamatary libel by imprisonment or fine. Let us now sho 
consider what may be said, and what written, of us as solicitors 
impunity, or what would be actionable, which particulars, however, we 
had better, panes keep strictly to ourselves, for fear of some of the 
ublic availing themselves of them to our disadvantage or annoyance; 
ut I certainly should advise such to think twice before so doing. 
of these cases are certainly amusing. To call an attorney, ‘‘a daffordown- 
dilly,’’ meaning that he had taken a fee from both sides, was in the time 
of Charles I. decided to be actionable. In the report of a case in a news- 
paper, where it was headed ‘‘Shameful conduct of an Attorney,” 
words were held to be a libel‘ because they formed no 
of the p a court of law(5). It was decided 
that it was not actionable to say of an attorney, “‘He has defrauded 
his creditors, and has been horsewhipped off the course of Doncaster,” 
for it is no part of the professional duty of a solicitor to attend a 
racecourse, and - ont are not his clients (6). iy: an, pa 
berg | to some of us, and especially our younger members, to av 
places for fear of the consequences. To abuse a solicitor and call hima 
cheat, a rogue, or a knave, it has been held was not actionable; but to say 
** You cheat your clients,’’ would be s0(7). The words spoken of an 
attorney, ‘“‘I shall have him struck off the Rolls,’? Lord Kenyon ruled 
were not actionable ; but had he eaid, ‘‘ He deeerves to be atruck off the 
Rolls,” these words would have been so (8). The court decided that the 
words ‘‘ He is more a lawyer than the devil’’ were actionable when 
speakiog of an attorney (9). To impute toa solicitor that in certain pro- 
fessi transactions Messrs. Quick, Gammon, & Snap were fairly equalled, 
if not out-done, was held to be a libel (10).. One wrote confidentially to 
persons who had employed a certain solicitor conveying charges injurious 
to his professional character in the management of certain matters which 
they intrusted to him, and in which the writer was also interested. Ths 
letter was held not to be libellous (11). It is actionable without proof of 
jal damage to say of an attorney: “‘ He has no more law than Master 
Chenry’s bull”; or, “‘He has no more law than a e’’ (12); or, “He 
cannot read a declaration ’’ (13); or, ‘‘ He is anambidexter’’ (14). To sa 
of a barrister, ‘‘ He hath as much law as a jackanapes "’ is actionable (15), 
but to say, “‘ He has no more wit thana jackanapes”’ is notso. Anda 
man having used the following words: ‘‘ Thou art a false knave, a cozening 
hast gotten all that thou hast by cozenage, and thou hast 
cozened all those that have dealt with thee’’ (16), they were held to be 
actionable, as being slanderous of an attorney, and touching him in his pro- 
fession. With regard to the very important subject of newspaper libels it 
is impossible now to deal. In conclusion I would make the following 
suggestions for alteration of the law: 1. Toat the husband should no longer 
be responsible for the libel and slander of his wife during coverture. 2. 
That the law with rd to costs of actions by both men and women 
should be assimilated. 3. That a who has been slandered should 
be enabled to take criminal proceedings by indictment or information as 
if he had been libelled. stly, the plaintiff should be at liberty to 
proceed in the coun*y court, as euch court at present has no jurisdiction to 
try such actions. 


Vores or THANKS. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the Lord and Lady Mayoress for their 
hospitable reception of the society ; to the Sheffield District Law Society ; 
to the Reception Committee; to the Sheffield Athenwum and Reform 
Clubs, and to the readers of papers. 


Diner. 


In the evening a dinner was held at the Cutlers’ Hall, Mr. Coum M. 
Sarru (vice-p ut of the Sheffield Law Society) taking the chair, with 
the Duke of Norfolk (Lord Mayor) on bis right and the President of the 
Incorporated Law Society on his left. Among others present were Mr. O, 
B. Stuart Wortley, Q O., M.P., His Honour Judge Waddy (Recorder of 
Sheffield), Mr. O. Gould, Q.C., Mr. C. B. Margetts (vice-presideat of the 
Incorporated Law Society), Mr. J. Addison, and Mr. J. Hunter. Among 
the toasts were, ‘‘ The Incorporated Law Society,”” proposed by Mr. C. 
B. Srvant Wortzey, Q.C., M.P., the Parsinznr responding, and clai 
that the society had been active in legal reform; Mr. Apptson pro 
* The Bench and the Bar,’’ His Hcnour Judge Wappy, Q C., returning 





(1) Nevill vy. Fine Arts and Gen. Ins. Coy., 66 L. J. Q. B. 195, and 75 L. T. 606, 
House of Loids. 


5 . N.C, 835, 
Het. 167; Bi hop v. Latimer, 4 L. T. 775. 
2 . 624. (9) Day v. Buller, 3 Wilson 59. 
gate ¥. 4,4 F. & F. 22, burn, L.C.J, 
(11) MeDcugall v. Claridge, 1 Camp. 267. 
(12) Baker v, Morfree, Bid. 327. (18) Powell y. Jon«s, 1 Ley. 207. 
14) Annison v. Blofield, Carter 214, 1 Roll. abr. 55. 
(15) Palmer v. Bower, Owen 17. (16) Cro, Jac. 536, 
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thanks ; the Vicz-Paresment gave ‘‘The City of ** the Dux or 
Nonro.x replying; Mr. J. Hunter proposed “‘ The field District 
Incorporat w Society,’ Mr. Wm. Smrru 4 ; and the final 


toast was the health of Mr. Corin Sarrn, proposed by the Pazgrpenr. 

Members were admitted to the privileges of tem membership of 
the Sheffield Athenwum and Reform Clubs, and the works of a number 
of firms were thrown open to their inspection. On Friday there were 
three alternative excursions, the first to Castleton, the tecond to Baslow 
and Edensor, including Obatsworth House, and the third to Bradfield 
and Strines and the Sheffield Corporation Reservoirs. 

The following is the paper on 


Lanp TRANSFER 


Mr. J. 8. Runensrarm, read on Wednesday : 

At the provincial meeting of this society, held at Brighton in 1881, I 
read a paper on the Conveyancing Act passed in the last days of the 
session in that year. Rye Act effected . on » revolution in the Lew 

stem of conveyancing, more particularly by abolishing oO 
cxisting provisions that tended to make deeds long and uninte: " 
except to the initiated. The Solicitors’ Remuneration Act was passed at 
the same time, and under its provisions —_ to solicitors was no 
longer to be dependent on the actual work that Lad to be done in 
deducing or investigating a title, or on the length of the deeds that were 

| The amount to be paid was made to depend solely on the 
amount of the money paid for or lent on mortgage of ge wall a 
fessional remuneration being thus placed on a onal and well- - 
stood basis. Although the Conveyancing Act was in its main enactments 
issive, the predictions I ventured at the time to make, that the pro- 
feasion would gladly adopt the Act, were speedily verified. During the 
last fifteen years the conveyancing work of the coun has been con- 
ducted practically without friction, and on a grad ecale of costs 
which clients have recognized as moderate and reasonable. At the 
— time the formal parts of an ordinary deed of conveyance, a 
m 


the description of the property dealt with—which must of necessity 
vary in length—can be well contained within a sheet of note-paper, and 
the wording is such that the meaning is plain to any person possessed of 
ordi intelligence. In view of these facts the question arises, How 
does it happen that, within a few years after the passing of a compre- 
hensive and satisfactory Act, it should be alleged that a demand exists for 
the abolition of the —— practice and for the creation of an entirely 
new system in its place—an alleged demand which has culminated in the 
passing of the Land Transfer Act of this year? B summarized, the 
rincipal causes that bave brought this about are, I believe: (1) Want of 
Soeises; (2) political considerations; (3) the existence of the present 
registry office, created by the Land rye: Sgy of 1862. A few words 
on each of these points will not be out of place. It may be safely asserted 
that the public know nothing of the Act of 1881. With them the 
tradition still exists that solicitors, for their own selfish purposes, still 
draw deeds of inordinate length, which are only equalled by the length 
of their bills of costs. The hardship is insisted on of making a _— of 
limited means, who buys a smal! house, pay a heavy penalty in shape 
of a long bill of costs. How many persons are there who make this com- 
laint know or care to know that the purchaser’s solicitor’s remuneration, 
the price of the house is under £100, is £3; and that if the price 
ranges from £100 to £300, the remuneration is £5; and that from £300 u 
to £1,000, the remuneration is at the rate of 30s. per cent., so that even 
the purchase-money is £1,000 the remuneration is only £15. Above £1,000 
as the price increases the percentage decreases. The same scale applies to 
mortgages. Even a working-man does not wish to purchase a houseevery day 
inthe week. The fee of 30s. per cent., by for, say, two or three 
houses that he may purchase in his lifetime, cannot be considered a very 
weighty tax. Far heavier commiesions are daily claimed and allowed to 
auctioneers for services much less oneruus and responsible than those 
rendered by solicitors. As an instance of the strange orance that 
exists as to the limited charges allowed to solicitors, I venture to quote the 
following extract from the report of a speech made at the ninth annual 
meeting, held in May, 1895, of an important society, called the Free Land 
League, but since re-named the Land Law Reform which 
society numbers amongst its officers a very large number of members of 
Parliament, and other persons of influence and position. to 
the printed report, Which was widely circulated throughout the country, 
one of the s ers expressed himself as follows: *‘ But it sometimes 
struck him that even in the attempts they were to remedy by 
pee some of the a : Oe. ony not — Ramee fe 
the country of those dead-weights w wo prevent the c 
7 a working with coctiveria Whether 
itate the distribution of land by private ownership or the 
action of responsible corporations, the ingenuity of the oo gy raised 
great barrier to the free acquisition transfer and sale of . Asan in- 
stance (sic) the speaker quoted an instance where it cost £1,000 to dispose 
of lend valued at £10,000 for building purposes. That showed how far 
the intricacies and technical obstacles of the law stood in the way of 
reforms, which they wished to see carried into effect.” The speaker in 
question was, it should be stated, one of the leading officers of the society 
and he was at the time a well-known member of Parliament. Every soli- 
citor in this room knows the scale-charge allowed to a vendor’s solicitor 
under the Act of 1881 on a sale of land for £10,000 is £70, and not £1,000. 
Even on property that realizes £100,000 the remuneration is limited to 
£295—indeed, that sum is the utmost a vendor’s solicitor is entitled to, 
even if the purchase-money amounts to one million As I would 
not dare to doubt the word of one of our elected Tam 
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estate which had been registered at the Land 
title. Following the practice of other land 
tion wounepes the plots direct to 
of any solicitor. tera 
with respect to the estate in question so 
office, the directors, on their own 
to ignore altogether the . 
individual allottees to register their conveyances 
and I have heard many mournful pan 
pense, and excessive 
estate who deemed it ex: t to 
st eens oe a aad 
t pro ° not tors 
ageinst the ts of the registry office. . It 
for surprise that the with a natural desire 
tions and to justify the continued existence of 
might and main to induce the Government to 
compulsory. For the moment they have unf 
ceeded, as there is too much reason to fear the public 
its bitter cost. It fo ah ag peau Sen 
this will, I believe, be done ia o papers to be 
Unquestionably the Act is one that is to serious 
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all the office formalities are Of course, I am aware that the 
registrar can compromise matters by issuing a certificate to the effect that 
the es © eee title, but what will be the 
effect on the purchaser who property into the market with such 
a certificate? The public will t to te the significance of 
such title, and in most, if not all, cases, the purchaser will 
which he cannot 
day dealings which, I think oat barteas aaieedy 
every-day which, I venture to . most ly 
ham: by the new Act. I allude to mortgages of property, and par- 
to temporary advances. At the present time, a person wishing 
to o} a a takes his deeds to a banker or a solicitor. 
The deeds, in y instances, give the parties a fair insight into the value 
of the erty by discl the amounts at which it has in former 
times hands or for which it has been mortgaged, and the whole 
transaction can be, and is in a large number of instances, completed at 
the time by the borrower deposi the deeds and signing a simple 
memorandum of charge. Assume, however, that the borrower, instead 
of bringing his title-deeds, takes out of his waistcoat pocket a certificate 
of the Land Registry. This certificate shows nothing with to the 
former dealings with the property, and consequently aff no data 
u which one can form an opinion as to its value. The borrower 
be politely informed that before any advance can be made to him 
the property must be surveyed. The expense and delay which will 
in uence result can easily imagined by business men. 
To meet the difficulty I have suggested, I am aware that provision is 
made in the new Act that on the first registration the certificate to be 
issued may show the actual purchase-money paid. It may turn out, 
however, that such a remedy will be worse than the disease, as I believe it 
will be found in practice that business men will not be willing to take it 
for granted that the fi that may appear is the actual purchase-money 
that has been paid. temptation that will exist to overstate the 
amount, and the fact that the ties may act for themselves, and in that 
case will not be restrained by the controlling influence of their solicitors, 
ar ecalculated to lead to deceptive statements being made as to the actual 
amovat of the purchase-money paid for the bp any Every practi- 
ily call to mind cases in which he has 
prevented amounts being inserted in conveyances in excess of sums for 
which properties were actually purchased. A favourite argument which 
the advocates of land registry urge is, that the first purchaser who has 
to incur all the anxiety, worry, ex , and delay of getting on the 
register will be amply compensated by having a property that it will be 
easy to sell or ae as itis to sell or mortgage stocks or shares. 
The parties who ure this argument “ye to me to absolutely lose sight 
the material distinction that exists between property like shares and 
a: In the first place, there is a vast distinction between an 
certificate issued by a company and a land certificate, which 
the face of it may show that the holder has a quaified or possessory 
only. Again, on the transfer of shares in a company there are no 
— to be dealt with analogous to those that have to be settled on 
transfer of house property. The proper apportionment of rates, 
taxes, and assessments calls for skilled treatment. Questions of dilapida- 
, and sanitary and other notices to repair served by the local 
authorities or by the lessor, if the property is lea hold, must be looked 
into. Adequate precautions must be taken to secure for the purchaser 
not only the seedious certificate, but actual possession of the property 
iteelf, for which, in fact, the purchase-money is paid. Further, in salting 
any class of property the most important matter is to find the purchaser 
who will = ne price. Anything that increases the difficulty 
of this is ly p by a small amount save in the cost of the actual 
penta eed  ame f . It is, of course, easy to mortgage or sell Stock 
Exchange securities which are quoted on the Stock Exchange, and which 
consequently have a i market value. It is, however, far less 
easy to mortgage or sell stocks and shares which are not quoted on the 
Stock . But even here there are means of i from 
the officials of the company, or from other sources, at what price dealin 
have taken place and an spproximate estimate of value can consequently 
be formed. In the case, however, of land or house property, there is no 
secretary or official to whom reference can be made. I have already 
indicated the difficulties that will be placed in the way of selling or 
es by persons with certificates, indicating that they only possess 
a a es ee ee ee ee oe 
relled uy exist showing the prices at which the property has been 
dealt previously. There is one against the Act coming into 
operation which I venture to hope will sufficiently protect the community 
from ite ill-advised provisions. During the course of the debate in Parlia- 
ment the authorities indicated that it was their intention to make the County 
of London thecorpus vile on which to try the experiment of compulsory regis- 
tration. It is to be fervently hoped that the authorities may be disappointed 
on this point, and that the members of the London County Council, when 
the matter is brought before them, will have sufficient public spirit and 
tenment to require that before such a drastic measure is made to 
to London its operation shall be first seen and noted in some other 
county in England where the interésts involved do not approach the 
, complexity, and importance of those under the jurisdiction 
of London County Council. If the members of the county council 
want any information with regard to the probable working of the Act I 
would venture to ask preset eater pees the Solicitors’ Department 
of their own office. Anyone who has any dealings with that office is 
well aware that the council is admirably served by competent legal 
advisers. Probably the transactions carried out in the office of the council 
of the work that would be 


would not represent one-thousandth part 
thrown on the Land Registry Office if the new Act is allowed to come 





in London. I cannot ask for anything better than 
council should find out from their 
‘ect of the new Act would be if the work 
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the members of the coun 
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have indicated The matter is primarily of vitel importance to the publig, — 


our clients, and, in a much minor degree, to ourselves as solicitors. 


SOLICITORS’ BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association was held — 
on Thursday, the 7th inst., at the Cutlers’ Hall, Sheffield, in connection — 
with the Provincial Meeting of the Incorporated Law Society, Mr. Wu, — 
Surru (Sheffield) presiding. 

The report stated that since the last general meeting 132 new members 
had been admitted. The total number of members now enrolled wag 
3,425; of these 1,135 were life and 2,290 annual subscribers; 59 life 
members were also contributors of annual subscriptions ranging from one 
to five guineas each. The result of the thirty-seventh anniversary festival, 
ah sta at pga Cecil, when J pos B. Monckton (Town Clerk 
0! Doe co » Was very gratifying. e sum of £908 was collected, 
exclusive of the munificent ——— donation of £5,000 received on — 
the day of the dinner. The total net result of the festival was £5,829, 
The total capital of the association now consists of £50,834 2s. 9d. stock, 
in addition to the sum of £5,368 18s. 6d. stock pertaining to the Reardon 
bequest. D the year 204 oo had been made from the funds, 
amounting to £3,927 10s. Of this sum eight members and thirty-six 
members’ families received £1,815, while twenty-nine non-members and 
131 non-members’ families received £2,112 103. The sum of £175 wag 
also paid to annuitants from the income of the late Miss Ellen Reardon’s 
bequest ; £28 to the recipient of the ‘‘ Hollams Annuity, No. 1”’; £30 to © 
the recipient of the “‘ Hollams Annuity, No. 2’’; and £30 to the recipient — 
of the ‘* Victoria Jubilee Annuity.’”? The Council of the Incorporated Law ~ 
Society had announced that the ‘‘ Victoria Pension Fund,’’ now being © 
raised in commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the © 
Queen, would be handed to the association for administration, the fund 
being separately invested and the income applied in granting annuities. 

Mr. Joun Hunter (London) moved a vote of condolence with the family 
of the late Mr. Herbert B ey. He said that Mr. Bramley had always 
taken the greatest interest in the association, and had promised to 
canvass Sheffield energetically on the present occasion. 

Mr. Grantuam R. Dopp seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

The Cuaraman moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. C. Mytne Barxer (London) expressed the opinion that a larger 
sum should be distributed annually, and that the association should not 
go on accum investments. 

Mr. Danretu (Bristol), Mr. Epwarps Soggy and others also spoke 
to the same effect, whilst Mr. Marcerrs (Huntingdon), Mr. Ex.ierr 
(Cirencester), Mr. Wa. Goppzen (London), Mr. Biyrx (London), and 
others thought it sufficient to distribute the income from subscriptions, 
whilst legacies and donations should be invested. 

The report was adopted. 












LEGAL NEWS. 
APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. Henry Saver, Deputy Town Clerk of Sheffield, who for more than 
a quarter of a century has been in the service of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed Town Clerk, in succession to the late Mr. Herbert 
Bramley. Mr. Sayer was admitted in 1880. 


CHANGES IN PARTNERSHIPS. 
DissoivTion. 
Rosert Devereux and Arruuvr Herron, solicitors, 21, Lime-street, 
London (Devereux & Heiron). Sept. 30. [ Gazette, Oct. 8. 


INFORMATION WANTED, 


Autrrep Morcan—Any person holding a will or other testamen' dis- 
tion or any securitics of Alfred Morgan, late of Woodlands, Tenby, 
oe. Esq., who died on the 10th of September last, is requested. 
forthwith to communicate with F. J. & G. J. Braikenridge, Solicitors, 16, 
Bartlett’s-buildings, London, E.C. 
GENERAL. 

It is officially announced that the autumn assizes for Kent will be held 
at Canterbury, instead of at Maidstone, on Friday, the 19th of November. 

The Globe says it is reported that the Lord Chief Justice is confined to 
his bed at Tadworth Court from the effects of an accident to his left leg. 
He hopes, however, to be about again very soon. 

The next eessions at the Central Criminal Court will begin on ini 
the 25th inst. Mr. Justice Ridley will be the presiding judge, and he | 
will be in attendance at the Old Bailey on Wednesday, the 27th inst. 

Sir William Leece Drinkwater, one of the Deemsters of the Isle of 
has, says the St. James's Gazette, been celeb his jubilee as a judge 
the Manx High Court. Sir William, who is ty-five years of age, was” 
appointed Second Deemster as long ago as 1847, and some ten years later” 
was promoted First Deemster. @ 

Mr. Sayer, the new Town Clerk of Sheffield, has been appointed at 
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salary of £1,000 for the first year, to be increased at the 
yeast to £1,050, at the end of the second year 
of the t £1,250. In 


town clerk than Sheffield. In was »250, 

if they looked at the cost of the town clerk's staff in roe ery 
with the cost of that in Sheffield, they found a great a in ld. 
The cost of the staff in Leeds was £2,267, whereas the in Sheffield, 
if the Finance Committee’s recommendations were adopted, would only 


be £1,200 to £1,300 a year. 


An important question of licensing law came, says the Times, before a 
meeting of the Birkenhead justices on Saturday week. er 
before the annual li session in August a publican was con 
and fined twice within a week for permitting drunkenness. R: 
the licence was held over until the adjourned when the 
magistrates declined to hear an application for renewal on the 
that appeals were pending against the convictions. The house would 
consequently have had to be closed after the 10th of October, which ends 
> saerage Bing ’ Bonoh to by saan for the Los =A 
mandamus e C. ear an 
at a special court on Saturday the renewed the licence. 
doing so the chairman (Mr. Dodds) the Bench were satisfied that the 
course they took in refusing to hear the application was well-founded law. 
They held that they had power to adjourn apse ce, + tomy until after 


3 
E 


= 


the 13th of September, and based the opinion on of the High 
Court. Mr. Justice Ridley, however, reversed their decision and had 
directed them to hear the case. 


The Comptroller-General of Patents, Designs, and Trade-marks has 
issued a statement calling attention to the series of indexes and abridg- 
ments which have been published by the Patent Office. The abridgments 
give a general description of the nature of every invention ted, and 
the object of their publication is to enable the would-be tee to carry 
out, at any rate in some cases, what may be termed a firemde search. By 
the study of these abridgments he will be able to select certain 
inventions which have y been patented, and which resemble his own 
invention sufficiently to render it desirable for him to examine their speci- 
fications in detail. The abri ts are seme in volumes, each 
volume dealing with one partic class of inventions, such as ‘* steam 
engines,’’ and ‘‘ cooking and kitchen appliances, &c.,’’ for a of 
The volumes up to 1877 are not illustrated, all the 
subjects have not yet been deaJt with, but from 1877 onwards a systematic 
series, very fully illustrated, is now in course of pu ata uniform 
price of 1s. per volume pee | inland ). The volumes for the 
periods from 1877 to 1883 and from 1884 to 1888 have been completed, 
those for the periods from 1889 to 1892 and from 1893 to 1896 are in active 
preparation, and later volumes will follow in due couree. 


The or nm of - me age writes village. 5 ota vithing his 
rience of a sh coun a country le y . 

Teen “ that ne nl done by the council during the t aren 
has been to repair two stiles at a cost of £1 6s., which could have been 
done formerly by the vestry without further expense. But, because it 
was done by a parish council, the expense was more than doubled. 
returning officer gets £1, although was no contested election, and 
he was not t, and the c for stamps and statements came to 
6s. 2d., ng atotal of £1 7s. 1d. aoe ee ee eee 
For this important account must, forsooth, be examined by the 
auditor, who comes annually from a distance for that purpose, and who 
requires it to be stamped with a 5s. stamp, and to be written out ina 
receipt and payment book and again in du 
statement,’ with an number of columns, in which our tremendous 
total of £2 13s. 1d. appears no less than twelve times on each of 
two copies. And on sending the form of ‘ 
we were ordered to purchase last year, it was returned and we were 
informed that the ‘form is obsolete’ and we had to purchase another, 
and the only difference which I can see 
a cover and the other not. Then there is only 
which this wonderful council can be elected, and it is ordered to meet 
four times a year, whether there is any business to transact or not. Last 
year at = a meetings y Pore council all —— 
precept for the payment o e returning officer purchase 
stamps, and at a fhird meeting there was no business at all.’’ 
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Warnine To 1nrenpinc Hovse Purcuasers AND Lussuzs.—Before pur- 
chasing or —_ a house, have the Sanitary 
Examined, T , and Reported Upon by an Expert Mesars. 

Bros., 65, Victoria- Westminster. Fee quoted on receipt of full 
particulars. (Established 21 years.)—[Apvr. ] 








THE PROPERTY MART. 
SALES OF ENSUING WEEK. 


Oct. 19.—Mesars. Beaw, Burnett, & Expriver, at the Mart, at 2 p.m., Freehold Ground- 
George Len ee tation Tred ~ in the ‘of London. Solicitor 


City 
’ in the Oity of let at £390 

annum, old in St. John’s-wood, sy heyyy annum. 
Eshttory Meare. Bird & Hridgs, London Freehold Property at Bournemouth, 
agg DR aga Rig pe gg A Tomer ae 
Sparen ee ee ewan, Siem, aes. Speen wre See ee 
Oct, 20.—Mesurs H. EB. Foernn & Cnanrrsup, at the Mart, at 2 p.m., Frechold Property, 











wee 6 Preakold at Forest Gate, £278 per annum ; gentleman 
1. Messrs. Poole London. 
To Leasehold of £67 per annum, 8 houses at Kilburn ; 
we aa ea, een To Bet a a 
To of Le at Stockwell, 


exper anaum; Indy aged 63 OSuidie Bo Loe toe eee 


. 


PO 
For £2,500, £1,200 £500, £500, £500, £400, £300, £200, £100. Solicitors, 
Mesers. Sedgefield & Ati, 66) » London. 
On the life of ates aged for £000; aaok’ ano, £960. 
(Gee advertisements, this week, — ” 








WINDING UP NOTICES. 
London Gasette,—Faivay, Oct. 8. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Baruxy, & Co, Lanrrxo—Oreditors are require, Goer betes Hor Mt So eral 

"their nate and movies <i = " u 
Sgcuniries Reavization Corporation, Lanrep—Petn for wees up, presented Oct 1, 
directed heard . Munns Old Jewry solors. 
Notice of appearing saeet cenek tan tate aeemai teas tite tien Suton im the after. 
noon 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY DISSOLVED. 
Kiva Wiittam Lovce or Inpepenpent Fass Ganpensns, Shoulder of Mutton Inn, 
Briestfield, Dewsbury, Yorks. Oct 6 


’ 
London Gazette.—Tuxsvay, Oct. 12. 
JOINT STOCK COMPANIBS. 
Laorsp mm Caarczry. 
Buuietix Deer Levert Devetoruexrt Syxpicats, Tanpren—Cosfihens ave required, on or 
before Nov 8, to send their names and and the particulars of their or 
to Henry J. Humm, 1 kame yok oni 
on Oct 20. 


claims, 's 
Diauoxn Jusier Syxoiats No. 2, Laerrep—Peta 
directed to be heard Smith & Son, Gresham House, 


Cornhill, liquidator = 
paid Oct 7, directed 
ar guenee ore Oe Lorrep—Petn for fone Old ond ss + ; 


27. & 
Notice of must reach the than 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon of 19 
Masxetyye Barrisn Tyrzwairse, Lintrep—Petn for presented Oct 11, 
directed to be heard on Oct 27. Vanderpump & Eve, 5, ian, punto fot 


Ingledew & 8 solors for petner. Hictics of sqenesing mast the first 
eee a dont eben an ddadlie ta chumeann ot 26 


o Loarsp—Creditors 
a reaminee Woop Paap en os : are i West. 
e ad are or before 
Hoy 90, to wend Their edireeen Se ee of Tasks debts or chain, 
to John Herron, Tower bldgs, Wi 
Sraawsons, on or Nov to send their names 
si drone punt th Aton, Lone South Lane 
Waasah & Dene, lamen ene sequene’, oo Se before Nov 20, to send their 
names and and the particulars of their or to Mr George 8. 
Olam, 24, Dale st Liverpool. Lowndes & Co for liquidator 


GarpyER onan Usirep Bewerir Socrery, Woolpack Hotel, Gardner st, Hurstmonceux, 
Lazas Laue anes Ancrzyr Sueruenvs Socizry, Townhall, Sowerby Bridge, Halifax, 


Sept 
EMALE FRiewxDi Soorery, School House, Derby. Oct 6 
Ugirirg Farerovs Seon ov Wonssen, Colle Are ina, Hendy Hill, Glamorgan. 








CREDITORS’ NOTICES. 
UNDER 22 & 23 VICT. CAP. 35. 
Last Day or Cram. 
London Gasette.—Fatpay, Oct. 1. 

Avsrin, Jamzs, Erdington, Warwick Nov1 Restall, Birmingham 
Bravey, Tomas Hoanwsy, Manchester, Commission Agent Oct 29 Slater & Co, 
Bosvrite-James, Extex, Maida Vale Dec1 Wadeson & Malleson, Devonshire sq 
Bovawz, Wiit1am, Oxted, Surrey Nov Newland, Warwick st, Regent st 
Burcix, Rev Wriuram Rosy, Sharilow, Derby Dec 31 Salusbury & ‘Woodhouse, 
Camps’ Roserr Mourt Coxe, Perth, Western Australia, Surveyor Novi Parson & 


lane 
Cuane Hear Bidford, Warwick Oct 95 Seott, Alcester 


Copy, Jaws, Chesterfield Dec 1 Shipton & Co, Chesterfield 

Dyson, Joszpu, Lianover Dore, Derby, Commercial Traveller Nov 1 Wilson, Sheffield 
Evans, Joun, Brecon, Brewer Oct 16 Edgar & Oo, Brecon 

Faworrr, Faances, Westbourne ter Nov& Powell & Skues, Essex st, Strand 


| Pewrox, Manx Axruony, Coventry Nov6 Kirby & Sons, Coventry 
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Gazaarr, Hasxan Extzanern, Shorne, nr Gravesnd 
Haarsn, Tnouas, Plymouth Decl Wilson, Plymouth 





Haan, Hexny, Leake, Lincoln, Farmer Novi Millington & Simpson, Boston 
Hexsnatt, Bexsautx, Macclesfield Nov2 May, Macclesfield 
Hoi.rmeworrn, Davin Groner, Tipton, Stafford Nov 3 Round, Tipton 
Hoots, Ricuarp, Albrighton, Salop, Farmer Oct 28 Osborne, Shifnal 


Hveuzs, Joux, Liverpool Oct 30 Hosking, Liverpool 
Lavagxce, Howarp, Queen Anne’s mansions, Westminster 


Lwsoomss, Saran, Plymouth Decl Wilson, Plymouth 


Macpon ap, Miss Fiona Axx, Walthamstow Oct 30 Houghton & Son, New Broad st 
Macraz, Grorcz Gorpox, Hartford, Chester Nov15 Oliver Jones & Co, Liverpool 


MoKenziz, Aoyes, Liverpool Aug 30 Hoskiag, Liverpool 


Mazsu, Hawwan, Ashover, Derby Decl Efhipton & Co, Chesterfield 
Masox, Maritpa, Gosport, Hants Nov? Blake & Co, Portsmouth 
Morais, Exizaseru, Gwersylit, nr Wrexham Novi12 Mylchreest, Liverpool 
Norrox, Wii11am Sarexp, Sheffield Novi Henry Vickers & Co, Sheffield 
aTTixsox, Isaac, Wigton, Cumberland, Manufacturer Oct 21 


BANKRUPTCY NOTICES. 
London Gazette.—Farivay, Oct. 8. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 
Batt, Gronez, Rilli Yorks, Market Gardener Scar- 
Pet Os Ord Oct 4 
~etee, 34 Landport, Butcher Portsmouth Pet 


Harry » Ra Geones, Gt Yarmouth 
facturer Gt Yarmouth Pet Sept 23 Ord 


: 4 

Bore, =ry Sheffield, Greengrocer Sheffield Pet Oct 

Sacteaee Wit.1am Faepenicx Drsox, ein on T 
Hattter Stockton on Tees Pet Ot 2 Ord Oct2 

Baovenrtox, Rosert, and Witty Daxoo, Gaghiy 
oan , Ornamental Sculptors Cardiff Ord 

Buszerz, James, Fe yy - Mersey, Tailor Manchester 
Pet Aug 18 

Cuexsenionr, Be a Wolverhampton, Gen 

Wolverham Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 4 
, hester, Grocer Manchester 
Chame, Cais, Leigh, Staffs Burton on Trent Pet Oct 


Cror?, Faeprnric« yw Swansea, Commission Agent 
Swansea Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 2 
eS ere Tnlington, Bookseller High Court Pet 
Danze, Gecnes, Bedminster, Grocer Bristol Pet Oct 5 
Bram, ovat Henny, Cardiff, Butcher Cardiff Pet Oct 
Se Gzorcz, Chestoonpes, Lines, Grocer Gt Grimsb: 
waste Bape 17 Ord Oct 4 . 
awe Blackburn, Tailor Blackburn Pet Oct 
Gnanax, Joux, Newlands, iy Keswick, Licensed Vict- 
Cockermouth P et Oct4 Ord Oct 5 
Guana, See Oar Vale Glam, Hairdresser Car- 
Groves, Wiuas ed Mazspex, Somyeriaa 
Licensed Pontypridd Pet 5 


Ord 
Ha Joun eee: fo pete, Meat Salesman 
4 
Harais, Avecta Axwa, tae _ re 
aN 
Uones, Hucn Baanss, Afonwen, t, Licensed Vi 
ualler Chester Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 - 
bey » Merchant Birmingham 
Carnarvon, Quarryman Ban- 
Pet Oct 2 Ordon s 
Eee Grd Oct 6 cararguak «scbeamn 
ee ae Selicitor High Court 
me ee 
INSON, EPHEN, Sailmaker 
borough ‘Fet Oct'’4 Ocd Oca’ —_ 
eee Jonx, Bolton, Tailor Bolton Pet Oct 6 


Ord 
ey A Dizox, Liverpool, Corn Broker Liverpool Pet 


Barro, 


Baremay, 
Cycle 


Crarke, THomas James, 
Oct 


JaxENICHEN, 
Pet Oct 6 
Jonzs, oo haat 


Dukinfield, Cheshire, Gas Engin: 
Ashton under Lyne Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 z 
Joux Groscr, Saughall Massie, Cheshire, Farmer 
a Ord Oct 6 
omx Sza Exeter, 
Exeter Pet Oct 4. Ord Oct 4 eeaaniteectis 
Bravenet, Jonx, Leeds, Joiner Leeds Pet Oct4 Ord 


Swrrt, Fuawx, . 
ign, Margate, Plomber Canterbury Pet Oct 4 


Thomsons & Co, 


Oct 3) 


Nov9 Tho od & Co, Sxipuorez, Joux, Worcester 


5 





Thomas Rigg, Wigton 








Truman, Joszrn, Reading, Advertising Agent High Court 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 


Woon, Josnra, Leeds, Baker Leeds Pet Oct6 Ord 


aaa notice substituted for ~~ raena in the 
London Gazette of July 6 
Sraypive, James, Patney, Comedian Wandsworth Pet 
April8 Ord July1 
Amended notice substituted ane that ppetichad in the 
London Gazette of Sept 24 
Dopps, Hewry, Bradford 


Draper’ Manager Man chester 
Aug 13 Ord Sept 20 . 


ORDER RYSCINDING RECEIVING ORDER. 


I:uixcwortn, Groner, 3" nr Bradford, out of busi- 
ness Bradford Ord Sept Rese Oct 4 


FIRST MEETINGS. 
Bat, Gores, Rillingtos, Yorks, Market Gardener Oct 
9ati2 Off Rec, 74, Newborough st, Scar zborouah 
lame CH 4RLEs, Leigh, 8 Staffs Oct 15 at 345 ite 
art Hotel, Uttoxeter 
mm... ALOTRNOS, Bookseller Oct 15 at 12 
Bankru; Oa Yank 
Cu —_, Paraics ‘ord, Innkeeper Oct 18at2 Off Rec, 
Dosen Henny, Bradford, Draper’s Manager Out 15 at 
2.30 , Byrom st, Manchester 
Gatioway, Francis gh Leeds, Cloth Manufacturer 


Oct 19 at 11 Off Rec, 31, Manor row, Bradford 
Garecory, Joux, Uttoxeter, "baker Oct 13 at 3.15 White 


Haut, Jouyx Derby Oc‘ 18 at2.30 Off 


Ree, Figtree lane, 
Heritan, ALLay, Liscard, Auctioneer Oct 18 at2:30 Off 
35, Victoria st, Liverpool 
Hous, ALPBED nde dy Southsea Oct15at3 Off Rec, 
: ee gf eae ‘h st, Portsmouth 
LLINGWORTH. BT’ 
atll Off Ree, 22, "22, Park row, Leeds 
JaCkMay. Tomas Witiass, Brixham, Devon, Fish 
t Octi5atil 10, Athenseum ter, 
> —— Hi oo ur Barnsley, Draper 
15 at — 
Lawrty, Eowarp, Hunman oo Farmer Oct 15 at 
11.30 Off Rec, 74, Newbe st, 
Meracarwsox, 
1 


zney, Ni 


Oct 15 at 12.30 Off 


Pxayt, Sam Stanway, 
18 at 11.30 Cups Hotel 
Reap, Caantes Epwanp, Rotherham, Y Sy Feature 


Dealer Octi8at3 Off Rec, 
Resrxsor, Caries, Manchester’ Se Of Ree, 


yrom ‘anchester 
ons 3, Caste Canterbury Oct 16 at 11 Off Rec, 
Castle 
Suen Jou, Liscard, Oct 18at12 Off Rec, 35, 
Victoria st, Li 
Fisherman’s Out- 
ot Ree 75 Rec, 73, Castle st, Canter- 


Of fee. Trinity Hewes ae 


CE moe rss APPOINTED FOR PROCEEDING 
pity pan BLIC EXAMINATION ADJOURNED 


Suaw, Isaac Brratey, 4, row, Nottingham, Musi 
“Geller and Pianoforte Dealer i Settinghem O: Oct 30 at 
11.30 County Court House, 8t 
ADJUDICATIONS. 
Bau, Geonaz, Rill Yorks, Market Gardener Scar- 
borough "Pet Oe Ons Oct 4 


Bera, Morey Sheffield, Greengrocer Sheffield Pet Oct 
Baarsuaw Wiausam Farpestox Dysow, Stockton on 
B ba Hatter Ropsgrr, and wy. O + oy ort Oat : 
ROUGHTON iT, TLLIAM a J 
Som Ornamental Sculptors Cardiff Pet Sept 2 oid 


Tooxs, Caaries STawwanp, 
fitter Oct 16 at 11.30 


bury 
Watxer, Georce Atrrep, 
= Oct 15 at il 


NO 


Prcorr, Caaates Besxscey, Colonel in the 2ist Lancers Novi Leman & Co, Lii 
Pouxvre.p, E:cex, Bristol Nov 18 Press & Co, Bristol 
Rates, Witi14m, Dunkirk, Kent, FruitGrower Nov 1 Johnson, Faversham 


Rossrtsoxy, Witt1am Henry, Buxton Nov9 Bennett & Co, Buxton 
Sansrisip, Wit1am, Durham Oct 30 Brownless, Darham 
Sim, Cuantes Arexanpes, Palace st, Victoriast Nov8 Bedford & Co, Gt Tower st 


Oct 11 Foster% Co, Birmingham ” : 


Stapsz, Colonel Quaneas Goren, Duke st, Portland pl Nov9 Greshan & Co, 0 be 
Suuvesr, Isasetia, Dow Holm over Wyeradale, ur Lancs Novi 8 saith & Son, Liver. 


Srace, Caanues, East Sheen, Surrey Nov 22 Vincent & Vincent, Budge row 

Surra, Tuomas, Coventry Nov 6 Kirby & Sons, Coventry BS 
Tuoawe, Witt1am Hexer, Bridgend, Glam, Auctioneer Oct7 David, Bridgend ef 
Turner, Bessamix Isaac, Boscombe Oct 30 Sharp & Rumsey, Bournemouth = 
‘Wares, Exvrxor, Tynemouth Novi Cooper & Goodger, Newcastle on Tyne eS 
Watton, Extsan, Broomsgrove Nov23 Ryland & Co, Birmingham 

Wrvariztp, Rev Cuantzs Lez, Oxford Oct 28 Clabon, Gt George st 





Evaxs, Fenny of Hewey, Cardiff, Butcher Cardiff Pet Oot 
4 q 

Frrrox, Ricaaro Eowiy, Maadeter, Yarn Agent Mam 
chester Pet 30 Ord Oct : 

Frases, posuere, burp, Tailor Blackburn Pa 

Gnawam, Jon, Newlands, ar Keswick, Licensed Victualler 
Cockermouth Ord Oct 5 

Gairrirus, Mey oeiore ovis, Glam, Hairdresser Care” 
diff Pet Oct 5 Ord Oct 5 . 


Groves, ed Cuagtes Manspey, Foul 
Licensed Victualler Pontydridd Pet Oct 


Oct 5 f 
ey Heyer, Norton, Derby Sheffield Pet Oct ¢F 
4 
Harris, Auecia Anna, Leicester, Dressmaker Leicester 
Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 


Hueues, Hucn Bagnes, my Licensed Vide 
ualler Chester Pet Oct4 Ord Oct 4 
Jems, Gegrsere, Seamptet, oamreven, Camryn a 
2 
fuck ween Whitechapel rd, Chemist High Cou 
Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 


canae, tte - CM Yorks, Farmer Scasborongll 
Mecomset Sreruex, Scarborough, Sailmaker Scare 
Pet 4 Ord Oct 


Oct 4 
Mrpvenvest, Joux, Bolton, Tailor Bolton Pet Oct 5 
Ord Oct 6 


Oe Ok 6 Ord Ot Sten rd, Comedian High Court” 
ey, en ofan, Baral , York, Butcher Barnsley 
Poster, Gzonax, Abercarn, Mon, Butcher Newport, Mon 
Pet Oct6 Ord Octé 3 
Paios, Bexsamix Hewey, Old Hill, Staffs, Chainmaker 
Pet Oct 4 Ord Oct 4 
Bamsuay, Gzorgs ALLAN Ry ey Cumberland, Inm-— 
Carlisle Pet Oct ct 4 


—,. “ot. Doatens 2 Lanes, Printer’ Ashton under 


Pet Sept 10 Ord Oct 2 
Queen, Cuanues, Ryde, I of W, Boot Dealer Newport 
Pet 15 Ord Oct1 


Soavy, JC, HM 8 * Minotaur,” at Portsmouth, Lieut 
Portsmouth Pet July 20 Ord Oct 4 
Sramp, Joszrs Jon Seance, Exeter, General Agent Exeter 








Oct 
Cragx, Taomas James, Manchester, Grocer Manchester 
con ans On es 
> aS Pye, Commission Agent 
Pet Oct 2 Ord Oct 





Gesture iM in KY Joiner Ieeds Pet Oct 4 Om” 
Bien Faure, Margate, Plumber Canterbury Pet Oct4— 
Tovgas, Soeare, Beating, Advertising Agent High Court 
Wooo, Josurn, Leeds, Baker Loois Pet Oct 6 Osi 


Amended notice substituted for that published i in the 
London Gazette of Aug. 17.: 
Snamsanesd Jaume, Patney, Comedian Wandsworth Pa 
April 2 Ord Aug 12 

ADJUDICATION ANNULLED. 

Ex.is, Samver Henry, Letocster, Baker, Leicester Adjad 

April 19, 1894 Annul Oct 4 
London Gasetie.—Tunsvay, Oct. 12. 
RECEIVING ORDERS. 


Benpry, Tuomas, Chippenham, Wilts, Coach Smith nell 
Pet Oct? Ord : i 


Oct 9 Ord Oct9 

oer; en Derby, Grocer Derby Pet Sept 25 
Gazex, James Hewny, Cardiff, Schoolmaster Cardiff 

Oct 8 Ord Oct 8 

ee bidgs, Financier High Co 

Pet A’ Oct 8 
mascoon, Faowas, 8, Moses Gate, Bolton Bolton Pet§ } 
eee eS Soe eas, Gate Bheffield Pet Ot 
Jouwsox, Jonx Duxs, Blackburn, Joiner Blackburn 

Oct 9 Ord Oct 9° 
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am 


Tower st 


n & Co, Of 
& Son, Live. 
ow 

igend 

uth 


ne 


rdiff Pet Ot 
Agent Man 
kburn Pa 
sed Victualler 
iresser Care 


Pontypridd 
Oct 5 Ord 


i Pet Oct 4 
cer Leicester 
icensel Viel 
rryman Baa- 
High ‘Court 
Scarborough 
uaker Scat 
1 Pet Och 6 
High Court 
er Barnsley 
lewport, Mon 
Chainmaker 
berland, Inm- 
ishton under 
er Newport 
nouth, Lieut 
Agent Exeter 
/ Oct 4 Ord 
ry Pet Oct4 
High Court 
Oct 6 Ord 


ed in the 


sworth Pé 


ster Adjnd 


Imith Bath 
mwich Pe 
Wheelwright 


ler Bristol 
on, Devot. 
jept 25 Ord 
Cardiff Pe 
High Court” 
m Pet Sept 
eld Pet Ot 
‘kburn Pe 
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wont, Eowanv Hesny. Pemerntend,, Witats Agel High 
Lana: "io j $ 4g Middlesborough, Debt 
BURN, BERT JEFFREY, 
Collector Sunderland Pet’Oct 5 Ord Oct5— 
Laverty, Joun Ropert, and James Tuomas Lavearry, 
jun, Winchester, Wood Carvers “Winchester Pet Oct 
~ 


‘ 18, Jou, Blackwood, Mon Newport, Mon Pet Sept 
Mawy’ Ord Oct 8 : 


1, Antnur, Manchester, Shipping Merchant Man- 
chester Pet Oct9 Ord Oct 9 

Lovatt, Tuomas Henry, and Cuaarces Lovatr, Mex- 
brough, Yorks, Sheffield Oct 8 Ord 


Oct 

lort, Hexny, Wrenbury, nr Nantwich, Small Farmer 
Nantwich Pet Sept15 Ord Oct 8 : 

Marstr, Axprew, Newcastle on nny Builder Neweas- 
tle on Tyne Pet Sept 23 Ord Oct '7 

May, Joux, Kingston, Carman Kingston, Surrey Pet Oct 
9 Ord Oct 9 

_« Slmemeeien Bradford Bradford Pet Oct 7 Ord 


Mins, oni Cardiff, Baker Cardiff P.t Sept 14 Ord 


Psansox, Tuomas Rozsegt, Harrogate, Yorks, Surgeon 
ee ee ee sant, Ditgieen 
Pioort, Groner Hittery, ogham, Nor! 
Norwich Pet Oct 7 Ord Oct7 


Porssr, Rosert Lovart, Birmingham, Draper Birming- 
ham Pet Oct5 Ord Oct 9 

Roszats, Enwarp, Truro, Pork Butcher Truro Pet Oct 
8 Ord Oct 8 


Rortaxce, Cuanies Feepenicr, wy , Gray’s inn rd, 
Cab Proprietor High Court Pet Sept 29 Ord Oct 7 

Sunt, Feaxces, Castle Eden, Durham Sunderland Pet 
Oct 5 Ord Uct 5 


giseaick, Anrnony, Ealing High Court Pet Sept 21 
scan Oct 7 ” ” 


Swoetry, Jonn, Fenchurch st, Eogineer High Court 
Pet Sept15 Ord Oct7 
Surra, Bexs amin, Stockton on Tees, Draper Stockton on 
Tees Pet Oct6 Ord Oct 6 
Surrn, zoe St Albans StAlbans PetAug 19 Ord 
t 


Oct & 

Burros, Harry, Burton on Trent, Beerseller Burton on 
Trent Pet Uct8 Ord Oct 8 

Troxex, Watvemay, St John’s Wood High Court Pet 
Sept 10 Ord Oct 7 

Taourson, Wittram, Redear, York, Fruiterer Stockton on 
Tees Pet Oct§ Ord Oct 8 

Taoareon, Epwin, Staffs Birmingham Pet Sept24 Ord 

7 


Tuvrxvz, E, Denmark st, Soho, Sword Cutler High Court 
Pet Sept 22 Ord Oct 7 

Psacy, Tomscuirz, & Co, Leadenhall st, Merchants High 
Court Pet Sept 22 Ord Oct7 

Uxpzerwoop, Jonx, jun, Darlington, Joiner Stockton on 
Tees Pet Oct7 Ord Oct7 

Wap, Josern, Cleckheaton, Yorks, Butcher Bradford 
Pet Oct8 Ord Oct 8 

Wueeier, Antave Apian, Cannon st High Court Pet 
Oct8 Ord Oct 8 


Wixinsox, H W, Charing Cross rd High Court Pet Sept 
14 Ord Oct7 ee 


Woop, Cuaries, King’s Norton, Worcs, Grocer Birming- 
ham Pet Oct8 Ord Oct8 age 

Wortusy, Joun Atsenrt, Firvale, Sheffidd, Boot Dealer 
Sheffield Pet 20 Ord Oct7 


Amended notice su ited for that published in the 
London Gazette of June 25: 
Haycaorr, Tuomas Rosert, Oxford, Grocer Oxford Pet 
June4 Ord June 21 
Amended notice substituted for that published in the 
London Gazette of Sept 21: 
Marrnews, Joszrn, Warrington, Builder Warrington 
Pet Sept 18 Ord Sept 18 


G8. 
Baspay, Tuoma Wilts, Coathsmith Oct 20 
ot 3.30 Off st, Bristol 
Berraiper, Hexry Joun Fisuen, Steventon, Berks, Grocer 
Oct 91 ati2 1, St Aldate’s, ord 


Boorn, Gronex, Sheffield Uct 22 at3 Off 
Boe: Figtzee lane, Sheffield lien 
Ltox, Antuur, Dickleburgh, Wheelwright 
Oct 22 at 10.80 Of 86, Princes 
ave, Mevina Aucusta, rnemouth 20 ati Of 


Brat, ALxxanpEn McDowacp, Truro, Travelling Draper 
Oct 2iati2 Off Rec, Baléwin st, 

Baoox, Cuanies Hazpert, St Helen’s, Lancs, Ironmonger 
Oct 20at12 Off 35, Victoria st, Liverpool 

Baows, Writ1am Jonx, Newport, Mon Oct 20at12 Of 
Rec, Gloucester Bank chmbrs, Newport, Mon 


Buapex, Tuomas Lavrewoz,U; me Exeter, Farmer 
Oct 21 at 10.80 Off Rec, 18, Bedford circus, Exeter 
Dame, Emenee James, Manchester, Grocer Oct 20 at 3.45 


, Byrom st, 
Onorr, Fazperice Josern, Swansea, 
Oct 20 at 2.80 Off Rec, 31, Alexandra rd, Swansea 
axDo, Groner, , Grocer Oct 20at 12.456 Off 
Rec, Baldwin st, Bristol 
Patraixc, Wri1ax ES, Clapton, Somerset, Farmer 
Oct 20 at 12.30 Off Rec, Baldwin st, Bristol 


Fxytox, Gzorar, Grocer Oct %atll Off 
15, Osborne st, Gt 
mirses, Booman wix, O Yarn Agent Oot 20 at 
Gaz, Wittiam Cnantes, Budleigh Salterton, 
atcnaker Oct 21 at 1030 Of Rec, 13, 


Ra Ha‘ Manchester, Grocer Oct 20 at 3 
LPH BBY. » a 
Manchester 


J, Chiswick Oct 20 at 3 Off Reo, 95, Temple 
Haaver, J , 
iy mean ee Oct 22 at 12 





: Merchant Oct} 
20 at 12 Se i tt toe 





e 1D athe Midian’ Mae epee yy 
Lacy, Heapzrr, rd, Chemist Oct 21 at 12 


Whitechapel 
Lacoers, Wontar, Middleto, Sol, Carprater Oct 23 
Cranborne, 


at 12° Off Ree, 8, King st, 


Monsen, 8 Dorset, Farmer Oct 19 at 

Morr, Harnett, Oct 22 atil Off Ree, 31, 
Manor row, 

O’Gormay, J: rd, Comedian Oct 21 at 1 


P 
P. Georcs Samvat, and Groncs W Ho . 
“"hath, _ Cyele Manufacturers Oct 20 at 8 Of Reo, 





in st, Bristol 
Parxixs, Wruiam Hewny, Haggerstone rd, Pianoforte 
Manufacturer Oct 2) at 11 Bankruptey 
Pgarsor, ee Rovzert, Harrogate, York, Surgeon 
Oct 26 at 12.30 Off Rec, 28, Stonegate, York 
Porter, James ~ gene Oct 21 at 11 Bankruptcy 
Paice, ee Hexzy, Old Staffs, Chainmaker 
Oct 22 at 10.30 Off Rec, W st, 
Reyvotps, James, Cleobury Mortimer, Ph 
Oct 19 at 2.45 8 Thursfield, Solicitor, st, 


Ro ea ee F Henry st, Gray’s inn rd 
YLANC ARLES FRaperic, ‘8 > 
Oct 20 at 12 Bankruptcy bidgs, 


Cab 
~ 
oxo, Benen np Warwicks, Jeweller Oct 
Sceatu, Maircotm Courson, Edmondthorpe, Leics, Grocer 
Oct'19 at 12.30 Off Ree, 1 Berridge st, Leicester 
Sramp, Jossra Joux Seance, Exeter Agent Oct 
21 at10.%0 Off Reo, 13, ord circus, Exeter 
Srave.ey, Jonx, Leeds, Joiner Oct 20 at ll Off Rec, 23, 
Park row, Leeds 
Srow, Joux, Sheffield, Joiner Oct 22 at 2.30 Off Rec, 
Figtree lane, Sheffield 


Tatrensrizip, Groncz Hewry, Mirfield, York, Blanket 
Manufacturer Oct 20 at 8 Off Rec, Bank chmbrs, 





Vanure, "Oe Bec. ye bo pang = Upholsterer Oct 


Vee Sees © Pall Wine Merchant Oct 
Warp, Joszrn, ‘orks, Oct 25 at 11 
Off Ree, 31, Manor row, 


Warts, Bexsauix Taomas, Bristol, Grocer Oct 20 at 12 
Off Baldwin st, Bristol 
Builder Oct 22at11 23, 


Weaxe, Janes, 
Colmore i 
Parkstone, Dorset Oct 


row, 

Wuyrs, Duxcax Curate, U; 
20 at 1230 Off Reo, 

Devon, Colonel 


- 19 at 11 Binns ‘atime Barnstaple 
's 
ADJU. TIONS. 
Bateman, Hanay Epwanv Gaonos, Great Yarmouth, 
yore Grest Yarmouth Pet Sept 20 
Bexpnry, Tuomas, » Wilte, Coathemith Bath 
Pet Oct7 Ord 7 
Bov Anruur, Dickleburgh, Norfolk, Wheelwright 
Coremay, CHa Revupex, Sherborne, Dorsets, Accoun- 
tant,’ Yeovil Pet Sept $8 


GaLz, Wiit1am CHarues, 
atchmaker Exeter PetOct9 Ord Oct 9 
Schoolmaster 


Gneey, Jauss Hexey, Cardiff, Cardiff Pet 
Oct8 Ord Oct 8 
Hoac, Samvzt Woop, Sheffield, Grocer Sheffield Pet 
Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 
Jensex, Thorwatp Eri, and Avavsre Jacossey, Man- 
- oa Importers Manchester Pet 
Jouysox, Jonx Duxe, Blackburn, Joiner Blackburn Pet 
Oct 9 Ord Oct 9 
Kwreur, Eowasp x Estate Agent High 


Fa Ot Ord Oct 8 , - a. 
chester Pet Oct 9 Ord Octo 

To" prongh, Yorks, Grovers Shefield Pet Oct & Ord Ost 6 

Ma wt, Builder Croydon Pet July 2 

Murr, Hanatert, Bradford, Yorks Bradford Pet Oct 7 


7 
ee — Segeere™. Aldersgate st High Gourt Pet 


Sept 
Picorr, Groncs Hituery Shasterbem, Norf Dairy- 
Ros Eow qaoas, Onl Ont f T e"* Oct 
agp, Truro, ‘ruro 
Ord Det 


8 
Sart, Faaxcas, Castle Bien, Durham Sunderland Pet 
dered ietine Ultima Dikd, Dakin Stockton on 
AMIN, 
Toes Pet Oct¢ Ord Oct 6 


al 


“Rint ae 
Amended Notice substituted — 
pte : mn 
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SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT. 
Buying Direct from the Manufacturers, 


THE SAFE & DEED BOX 


SUPPL - 
29, TEMPLE 8ST. WOLVEEWAMPTOR, 


* Deeds, Wolverhampton.’’ 


a" OF Lod MONIALS. 
March 21, 1896.—From M Satie, 15, Union- 
court, old Dread streets E London, E. 

bg A genet prea the Deed E Boxes which 

= recently supplied us, and now inclose cheque for 

6s. 6d. "the amount of your for same, which 

cironsih end enum in duecourse. We shall be happy 

to ee See 
require Deed Y 


faithfully, 
Poots & Rostrrsox. 
From Mr. Grorncz Aytwarp, Portsdown House, Cosham, 
Portsmouth, Sept. 15, 1897. 
Gentlemen,—The safe is duly to hand, and I am 
much pleased with it; and if it is as you guarantee, fire an 
burglar proof, I think it is marvellously cheap. 
Wrought iron and steel Fire and Ea Resisting, Un- 
Wedgeproof Cash and J aa k Safe. 





These are 5 to 6 inches less inside 
measurement. 
2 Tiee muldting ¢ chambers 
” Fitted one Chubb’s sre Look, ret gym ~~ 
Ween iron and steel Fire and Burglar Resisti 
ickable, Wedgeproof Book, Coe ‘ai lending 
Extra Srrona. 


3 ae 


a: 
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best tinned 
fall-front Deed 
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Sr tle. SHARE 7 us cbivFivicas, B 


PROBATE VALUATIONS 
JEWELS AND SILVER PLATE, &c. 





SPINK & SON, Goitpsmrrus anp 


Mished 1772. 


Ravenna, 5S sup 2A, SaOueN, Wan ond 04 Lia 
GRAcuCHURCH-eTRERT, Conwutit, Lonpon, E.O., beg to announce that they ac 
ApPRaiss the above for the Lucat Prorzssion or runcuaes the sams for cash if desired. 


Under the patronage of H.M. The Queen and H.8.H. Prince Lowis Battenbera, K.C.B. 





EDE AND SON, 
ROBE MAKERS. 


BY SPROIAL APPOINTMENT 
To Her Majesty, the Lord Chancellor, the Whole of the 
Judicial Bench, Corporation of London, &e. 


ROBES FOR QUEEN’S COUNSEL AND BARRISTERS. 
SOLICITORS’ GOWNS. 
Law Wigs and Gowns for Town 
fp ks, and Olerke of ren 


Corporation Robes, Universityand Clergy Gowns. 


ESTABLISHED 1689. 
94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1890. 


BY 





AUTHORITY. 


Gvery requisite under the above Acts on the 
req supplied 





att BOGE nk See SS Os Se eee 


“MEMORANDA and ARTICLES OF | el ae amggnen | 
SEALS designed and denecuted. No ig Se 
Solicitors’ Aco Account Books. 


RICHARD FLINT & CO,, 


Stationers, Printers, Engravers, Registration Agente, 
49, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.O. (corner 


of Serjeants’-inn). 
Annual and other Returns Stamped and Filed. 


TREATMENT OF INEBRIETY. 
DALRYMPLE HOME, 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTS. 

For Gentlemen, under the Act and privately. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 


R. WELSH BRANTHWAITE, 
Medical Superintendent. 


TREATMENT of INEBRIETY and ABUSE of DRUGS. 


HIGH SHOT HOUSE, 
8T. MARGARET'S, TWICKENHAM, 
oe Cote eS ee Terms, 


v BROMHEAD, Medial super M.B. (Camb.), M.B.C.8S. (Eng.) 


INEBRIETY. 


MELBOUBNE HOUSE, LEICESTER. 
PRIVATE HOME FOR LADIBS. 


Medical A : CHAS. J. pos. ¥.R.C.8. Eng. 
Biudy of Inebrity 7.2 5a.“ Ravellont 
len 
and Medical References. For terms and particulars 
apply Miss RILEY, or the Principal. 
PEN, 


GOLD 


WITH DIAMOND POINT, 

-corrosive—Flexible—Durable—Adapting itself 
_ oo any Handwriting. 

Price 6d. each; post-free, 7d. 

ith White Metal Pocket 
hieat with Mordan’s Best ct ver Pocket Hoiders—" 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic . 
Other patierns in great variety, 

















_ ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 





27, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





To Trustees and others. 4 
RS. C. RAWLEY CROSS & ¢ 
are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the 
E.C., on rl atel OCT. 26, the follo wing 
Freehold Ground-Rent of £70, secured on 


K 
Rack-Rents £450. 
Freehold 


on Addison 

‘W. Reversion in about 90 

Ground-Rents of £110 10s. in Four 
in Addison-gardens, 





ADVANCES ON NOTE OF HAND WITHOU! * 
EDWARDS & OCO., of 
to 





M. w. EDGLEY, 40 & 4, Fi 
AMERICAN ROLL TOP DESKS. 
M. W. Edgley, 40 & 41, 
AMERICAN ROLL TOP DESKS. 
M. W. Edgiey, 40 & 41, 
AMERICAN ROLL TOP DESES. 
M. W. Edgley, 40 & 41, 





BRAND & CO.’'S 
SPECIALTIES 
For INVALID§ 


ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
BEEF TEA, 
MEAT JUICE, 


from finest ENGLISH MEATS 
Of ali Chemists and Grocers. F 


BRAND & 0O., MAYFAIR, W., & MAYFAIR WO 
VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8.W. , 


LONSDALE PRINTING WOR 


LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY 


ALEXANDER & SHEPH 
PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. — 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZIN 
NEWSPAPERS & PERIODIC 
And all General and Commercial 
Every desoription of Printing—large or 


Printers of THE SOLIGITORS’ JOURNAL 








Authors advised with as to Printing and F 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
entered into. 





FEE 6O GUINEAS 


P CONWA 


LIVERPOOL 
FOR TRAINING 











